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The practice of accountan- 
cy, from the viewpoint of the 
accountant in private employ- 


ment, embodies an application 
of the principles of accounting to the 
recording of the operations of a particu- 
lar business and to the preparation of 
reports designed to provide the manage- 
ment with the information needed to 


intelligently control the future operations 
of the business. 


The practice of accountancy, from the view- 
point of the public practitioner, embodies an appli- 
cation of the principles of accounting to system 
building, auditing, and the preparation of diverse 
reports designed to provide the management with 
the accounting information needed in controlling 
the internal operations of the business and to pro- 
vide outside agencies with the desired data. 

The principles of accounting are the same whether 
applied to one business, as in the case of the accountant 
in private employment, or to many businesses, as in the 
case of the accountant in public practice. 


The course we offer is devoted to an application of the general 
principles of accounting to problems which arise in private and public 
practice. It is designed to be beneficial to the commercial teacher 
who wishes to qualify for greater success in either teaching or prac- 
ticing accountancy. The C. P. A. Department is a service department and the 
only charge made in connection with this course is a nominal charge to cover the cost 
of the material and service. Teachers who are interested in the study of accountancy 


are urged to subscribe for the course now so that it may be completed during th 
school year. 


C. P. A. Department 
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Tue BALAnce Sueet will be sent, without charge, 
to commercial teachers and school officials who are 
interested in commercial education. We should be 
advised promptly of a change in address. The as- 
sistance of the readers in keeping our mailing list 
correct will be appreciated. Officials and heads of 
commercial departments are requested to report 
the names of all commercial teachers who would 
find this publication interesting and who would 
appreciate receiving it. 


If you, the reader of this issue, observe that 
“The Balance Sheet” is being addressed to one or 
more teachers in your school who are no longer 
located there, will you kindly report the matter to 
us? It is a tremendous task to keep the mailing list 
of “The Balance Sheet” up-to-date and correct, 
owing to the fact that there are annual changes in 
the personnel of the teaching staff of almost every 
school. 


If you find “The Balance Sheet™ interesting and 
helpful in your work, it is likely that other teachers 
in your department will find it equally interesting 
and helpful and will be pleased to receive it. If you 
will call their attention to it and tell them to write 
us, or if you will write us and request that we send 
it to them, their names will be placed on the mail- 
ing list. Please remember, however, that “The 
Balance Sheet” iis mailed to commercial teachers 
and school officials only. It is not our policy to send 
it to pupils. 

We welcome for publication, articles dealing 
with various subjects or branches of commercial 
education, addresses delivered at teachers’ conven- 
tions, bookkeeping exercises and problems, examina- 
tion questions in all commercial subjects, results of 
contests, convention programs, news items, an- 
nouncements, etc. 


Back numbers of the following issues of “The 
Balance Sheet” are available and will be mailed 
upon request: February, 1925; May, 1925; Septem- 
ber, 1925; and October, 1925. 


The December issue of ““The Balance Sheet” will 
be the convention number. By this time everybody 
who is interested in commercial education knows 
that the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
will hold a big convention in Cincinnati, December 
28-30. The chairman of the local committee has 
promised the editor that he will have the complete 
program ready for publication in the December 
issue. A part of the program is already in our hands 
and from what we have seen of it we can now assure 
the readers of this publication that the forthcoming 
convention of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation is going to be a “humdinger”. We hope 
to make the convention number of “The Balance 
Sheet™ better than ever and are very glad to an- 
nounce the publication of the following articles in 
that issue: 


An article about Continuation Schools by Luther 
B. D’'Armond, an instructor in the Continuation 
School of the Bell Telephone Company of Chicago. 


An article on Commercial Law by Will G. Ballen- 
tine, Superintendent of Schools, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin. Superintendent Ballentine delivered an 
address on this subject at the recent sectional meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, and he was kind enough to give us 
permission to publish his address. 


An article on the subject of the “Origin of the 
English Language” by C. R. McCann of the 
McCann School, Hazelton, Pennsylvania. 


An article on ““What Business Wants from our 


Schools” by R. J. Worley of the Lakewood High 
School, Lakewood, Ohio. 


KK 


SEND IT IN 


If you have a bit of news, 
Send it in; 

Or a joke that will amuse, 
Send it in; 


A story that is true, 
An incident that’s new, 


We want to hear from you— 
Send it in; 


Never mind about the style 

If the news is worth the while, 

It may help or cause a smile, 
Send it in! 
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THE TYPE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE THE SCHOOL 
OF COMMERCE DESIRES 


by 


E. T. TOWNE* 


Y way of introduction I may suggest that we 

appreciate fully that it is rarely possible to 

secure just what we may desire, hence, in 
calling attention to the type of high school graduate 
that we most desire, we appreciate that all will not 
be of this type. Also, I do not suppose that there 
is any very great difference in the type of graduate 
desired by the School of Commerce than the type 
desired by any of our other schools or colleges. 
However, it will not be amiss for those of us who 
are engaged in educational work and who are 
presumably assisting in the moulding of types, to 
have in mind certain characteristics which we 
consider most essential. 

In the first place, the School of Commerce desires 
that the high schoo! graduate, who comes here for 
our four years’ work in Commerce and Business, 
shall possess character. We would place this as the 
first essential to a successful business career. 

As we are becoming more dependent upon one 
another, as business is becoming more highly organ- 
ized, and as we are coming to depend more and 
more upon credit in all business transactions, 
character stands out more and more as one of the 
first attributes of a successful business man. Any 
business man will tell you that the greatest asset 
of any individual, firm or corporation is its integ- 
rity. Not long ago our greatest financier, upon being 
asked what he considered the strongest possible 
security for an obligation, replied: ““Not his wealth 
nor his accumulation of goods, but his reputation 
for meeting his obligations.” As modern business 
becomes more highly organized, as great institutions 
are built up essentially upon credit, a name for fair 
dealing, for honesty in meeting one’s obligations, 
for integrity in one’s dealings, becomes more and 
more a most vital asset. Without this primary 
essential, without the foundation of character on 
which to build, the young man in venturing into 
the world of business, no matter how great his 
ability, or how carefully trained he may be in the 
fundamentals of business, is bound sooner or later 
to meet sad reverses. He may get away with 
crooked dealings, and apparently be successful for a 
little time, but he is bound sooner or later to suffer 
the consequences of this fatal weakness. This is 
why we would emphasize character as the very 
first or fundamental quality, for any student who 
is looking forward to a successful business career. 

The second prerequisite to success in business 
is ability. Not everyone is adapted to a business 
career. Not everyone has the ability, the mental 
acumen, to become a successful business man, just 
as not everyone has the ability to become a success- 
ful lawyer or a successful doctor. 

Within the past few years quite as great a 
change has taken place in the methods of business 


and in business organization as has taken place in 
production with all the new inventions and new 
processes. As business becomes more complex, 
more highly organized, competition is becoming 
more and more keen. The old type of careless, 
happy-go-lucky, business man is rapidly disappear- 
ing. As competition becomes keener, the man who 
is so fortunate as to possess brains is bound to win 
out over those of less ability. When competition 
was less keen it required comparatively little 
ability to make a success, or rather a living, in a 
business way. But those days are rapidly passing. 
Not everyone is qualified to meet this keener 
competition. There are those who might far better 
remain in simpler fields rather than to struggle 
along in the endeavor to accomplish results in those 
fields which are clearly beyond their capacity. It 
may be that in the course of time we may work out 
some form of intelligence tests, or vocational tests, 
which may save some of our less fortunate young 
people a great amount of misdirected energy which 
is bound to end in disappointment. In the mean- 
time, we have to depend upon the artificial sifting 
process of weeding out the less capable in such 
courses as Economics, Accounting, Statistics, and 
the like. 

These days it takes real brain power to be able 
to go into the open market and buy advantageously; 
to forecast the probable trend of wholesale and 
retail prices; to advertise economically and yet ad- 
vantageously; to organize a labor force or a sales 
force; to utilize an accounting system; and to meet 
the many other complex problems that the success- 
ful business man of today has to meet. Unless a 
young man, or a young woman, has ability,—has 
real capacity, including the capacity for hard work, 
—he or she can have little hope for success in the 
field of business, especially with business as highly 
organized, and the competition as keen, as it is 
today. . 

The third essential that we desire in a high school 
graduate is that he shall have had adequate prepara- 
tory training. Let us consider briefly the type of 
secondary school training most suitable for the 
student who is looking forward to a University 
training in a School of Commerce. 

In the first place the student, even though he 
may have made up his mind that he is going to 
follow the profession of business, should not be in 
too much of a hurry to begin his training for that 
special field. If he does, it will not only make him a 
narrow, shortsighted, unintelligent citizen, but will 
also be a lasting handicap in any business career. 
As strongly as we believe in business courses, both 
as a training for business and as a training for 
citizenship, we would far prefer that the student 
who comes to us from the high school has had real, 


*Mr. Towne is Dean of the School of Commerce of the University of North Dakota. This article is based 
upon an address which he delivered at the last annual meeting of the North Dakota State Teachers’ Association. 
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substantial courses in Mathematics, English, Science, 
History and Language Work, rather than the 
scattering courses so frequently available to the 
high school student whose principal aim seems to be 
to complete the course with a minimum of effort. 
Please remember that I am speaking of the training 
that we desire that the high school graduate shall 
have had in preparation for, or before, entering our 
School of Commerce. 


We recognize that there are those who can not, or 
rather who think they can not, go beyond the high 
school, who may desire the high school commercial 
courses intending to enter at once into the field of 
business. Such students, of course, would find it of 
decided advantage to have had the high school 
course in bookkeeping, business law, shorthand and 
typewriting. We believe that it would be most 
valuable for any young person entering our School 
of Commerce to have had shorthand and type- 
writing. He should especially be able to use the 
typewriter. He will find this not only of great 
advantage throughout his University work, but 
also after completing his course when he starts in 
business. It will also be a great aid to the student 
seeking a position after graduation, to have mastered 
shorthand and typewriting. 


It is very essential that any student who hopes to 
work on in the field of business should have a good, 
thorough mastery of English, and not merely of 
Business English or Commercial Correspondence, 
but English. A business man needs to know how 
to use advantageously and effectively both the 
written and the spoken forms. He is constantly 
being called upon to write business letters and to 
express himself before groups where the ability to 
use good and effective English will be not only a 
most valuable, but an almost indispensable, asset. 


He should also have training in Mathematics. 
This is not only a splendid subject for mental 
discipline, but it is also very essential for any 
adequate work in Advanced Accounting, and 
especially Auditing or Cost Accounting. Likewise, 
in such a practical course as the Mathematics of 
Investment one can not go very far without a 
background of College Algebra. In the use of 
graphs and charts which play so large a part in 
the analysis of business today, in order to read 
them or use them intelligently, one must have an 
understanding of Mathematics. 


For such a fundamental course for business as 
Economics, and for some of the more specialized 
subjects in Economics such as Labor Problems, 
Transportation, Monopolies and Trusts, one needs 
the historical background. In order to understand 
our present problems and conditions one must know 
something of the past, of the conditions which gave 
rise to them, and of our experience in dealing with 
these problems in the past. As partial as I am to the 
subject of Economics, I would far rather that the 
student in beginning his work in Economics, would 
come with a good, solid, background of history than 
come with high school economics, but without the 
background of history. With a thorough background 
of history, he is apt to have little trouble with 
economics, but he is very apt to get quite lost in his 
Economics without a good. thorough background of 
history. 

We wish that every student who enters our 


School of Commerce might have had at least two 
years of a foreign language. An educated man 
should know some language other than his own. 
Also for the student of high school age, we believe 
that to have to get down and dig out a foreign 
language will be far more helpful to him in develop- 
ing habits of industry and of application, than will 
some of the miscellaneous courses which are all too 
frequently resorted to as a means of escaping hard, 
careful, intensive work. 


One of our greatest difficulties is the student who 
comes to us who simply does not know how to 
study; who seems incapable of applying himself to 
the strain of steady mental effort. We have had a 
goodly number of students who have been con- 
ditioned out before or at the end of the first semester 
primarily because they had not learned how to 
study. They should have learned this in the second- 
ary school and while a course in a foreign language 
is not the only course by any means, yet it is one 
of the best courses to train the young student to 
study. He must apply himself diligently, and day 
after day, if he is to master a language. This learning 
to apply himself, to hold himself to an assigned task, 
to concentrate his will on that task until it is 
mastered, is a most valuable training for anyone 
who hopes to go on into the more advanced uni- 
versity courses. 


I hope I have made myself clear in regard to the 
training that we would like the high school graduate 
to have had on entering our School of Commerce. 
We want the young person of the trained mind; 
one who has learned to think—to use his head in 
the problems that will constantly arise; one who is 
capable of sustained mental effort; one who has 
formed habits of industry and of application and 
who is able to apply himself to assigned tasks. This 
is far more important than the particular courses 
which a 8tudent may have had, and it is such a 
training that the student should have in his second- 
ary school as a background for the more advanced 
work in Commerce at the University. The young 
person with such a training will be far better 
prepared to meet the stiff courses that one will find 
in any School of Commerce worthy of the name, 
than if he had had the scattering courses such as 
the high school student not infrequently selects. 
We have no place in our School of Commerce for 
the student who is majoring in “outside activities” 
or for the one who is looking for easy courses. To 
master such subjects as Economics, Accounting, 
Business Law, Industrial Organization, Corporation 
Finance, one must not only have mental capacity, 
but one must also apply himself and be able to put 
forth steady, consistent, intensive mental effort. 


To meet the demands of our School of Com- 
merce, to be able to handle the work successfully 
and look forward to a successful business career, 
the young person must have a foundation of char- 
acter; he must have mental capacity—the ability to 
attack and master the intricate problems such as 
he will meet in the several basic courses in com- 
merce and business; and finally, he must be trained 
in habits of application and concentration—he 
must be able to apply himself steadily and per- 
sistently to assigned tasks. This is the type of 
high school graduate that we most desire in our 
School of Commerce. 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


by 


T. A. McNEAL* 


FREQUENTLY am asked questions concerning 
[ee property rights of women. The laws vary 

in different states, altho speaking generally the 
states now give women the right to manage their 
property independently of their husbands. Of 
course, single women have the same property 
rights as men in all the states. 

In Alabama all the property of the wife at 
marriage, or to which she may become entitled 
afterward, is her separate property and not subject 
to the liabilities of her husband. All damages she 
may recover for injury to person or property are 
her separate estate. The husband is not liable for 
contracts made by the wife or for torts before 
marriage. The husband and wife must join in the 
execution of deed to real estate. 

In Arizona married women 18 years old, or 
older, have the same property rights as their hus- 
bands. It is necessary in the conveyance of real 
estate belonging to the wife that the husband join 
in deed. 

In Arkansas the wife owns her separate property 
and if it has been acquired subsequent to 1874, 
she can sell it or dispose of it as she pleases, without 
the consent of her husband. 

In California either husband or wife may own 
their separate property and dispose of the same as 
if they were single. 

In Colorado either husband or wife may hold 
and convey property, either real or personal, the 
same as if single, with the exception of the home- 
stead. Both must join in the deed conveying the 
homestead. : 

In Connecticut if a woman was married prior to 
April 20, 1877, her husband acquired a right to 
the use of the land or real estate of the wife during 
her life, and if he had a child by her, then during 
his own life as a tenant by courtesy. In 1918 the 
legislature amended the law so that a woman 
married after April 20, 1877, has the right to dispose 
of her property, personal and real, as if she were 
single, except that neither husband nor wife can 
deprive the survivor after death of a life interest 
in one-third of the real estate. 

The law of Delaware is almost exactly like the 
present law of Connecticut, so far as rights of 
married women are concerned. 

In Florida the husband and wife must join in 
the transfer of real estate. The wife is entitled to 
a limited right to control her property, but the 
husband is permitted to have the care and manage- 
ment of it and the wife cannot compel him to pay 
her the rent, hire or proceeds of her property. 

The laws of Georgia are more liberal, so far as 
the rights of married women are concerned, than 
the neighboring state of Florida. All the property 
of the wife in Georgia at the time of marriage shall 
be and remain her separate property, and all property 
given to, inherited, or acquired during her marriage 


shall vest in and belong to her and shall not be 
liable for any debt, default or contract on the part 
of her husband. As to her separate property the 
wife may contract, sue and be sued as if she were 
single. If the husband use the property of his wife 
to pay his debts and the creditor takes it with 
notice that it is the property of the wife, even if 
she consents to the taking, she or her heirs may 
afterward sue and recover the money or property 
so used. The wife is entitled to a dower of life 
estate in one-third of any lands of which her husband 
died seized, kut during his life time he may alienate 
his property without her consent, and so may she 
alienate her real estate during life without his con- 


sent. 

In Idaho the wife has the full right to manage 
and dispose of her separate property the same as 
her husband. If there is community real property, 
both husband and wife must join in the conveyance. 

In Illinois a married woman may sue and be sued 
as if single. She is not liable for the debts of her 
husband but is jointly liable with him for the 
expenses of the family and education of the children. 
She cannot collect wages from her husband for 
services performed for him, and neither can he 
collect from her. She cannot carry on a partnership 
business without the consent of her husband. It 
is necessary that both husband and wife join in 
= to real estate in order to do away with dower 
right. 

In Indiana the wife cannot convey real estate by 
deed without the signature of her husband to the 
deed. The husband, however, may convey real 
estate without the signature of his wife, but sub- 
ject to the wife's inchoate rights therein; this in 
effect makes it necessary to have the wife's signature 
to the deed in order to give a clear title. The wife 
may dispose of her personal property without her 
husband’s consent. She also has certain rights as 
against her deceased husband's creditors, viz.; $500 
in money or goods and one-third of his real estate 
in fee if it does not exceed $10,000, or one-fourth 
in fee if it exceeds $10,000 and does not exceed 
$20,000, or one-fifth in fee if it exceeds $20,000. 

In Iowa the wife may sue and be sued, do business 
on her account the same as her husband. She has 
full right to manage and dispose of her separate 
property, personal and real, the same as her husband. 
The homestead cannot be transferred by deed 
without the signatures of both husband and wife. 
The necessary expenses of family and the education 
of the children are chargeable against the property 
of both husband and wife. 

In Kansas the wife has the same right to control 
and dispose of her separate property, unless it comes 
as a gift from her husband, as the husband has to 
manage and dispose of his property. She also is 
permitted to engage in business on her own account 
and may sue and be sued the same as if she were 


*Mr. McNeal is editor of the Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breeze, and a member of the Kansas State 


Text Book Commission. 
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single. In order to make a good deed to real estate 
the wife must join in the conveyance, except in 
case she never has been a resident of the state at 
the time the conveyance is made. In that case her 
signature is not necessary if the real estate belongs 
to her husband, unless it is a homestead in which 
case her signature to the deed or mortgage is neces- 
sary. 

In Kentucky a married woman may convey her 
real estate if her husband abandons her without 
making sufficient provision for her maintenance, or 
if he is confined in the penitentiary for an unexpired 
term of more than one year, or if he becomes per- 
manently deranged. She has power to rent her real 
estate and receive the rents. 

In Louisiana, within recent years, the wife may 
dispose of her separate property, personal and real, 
without the consent a her husband and he may 
sell or mortgage his real estate without consent 
of his wife. 

In Maine the wife has the same rights of property, 
same right to sue and be sued as her husband. So 
long as they are living together as husband and 
wife, both must join in deed to real estate, but if 
either abandons the other for one year without 
cause the one so deserted may convey his or her 
real estate without the other joining in the deed. 

In Maryland married women are entitled to 
hold property of every description for their separate 
use as fully as if they were unmarried, but neither 
husband nor wife can make good deed to real estate 
without the signature of the other. 

In Massachusetts the wife cannot make good 
deed to her separate real estate without the signature 
of her husband, and neither can the husband with- 
out the signature of his wife. She may do business 
in her own name. 

In Michigan the real and personal estate which 
may have been acquired by any female before 
marriage through any source or by any means 
whatever, and all that she may acquire afterward 
of any kind or from any source, shall continue her 
sole property, the same as if unmarried and shall 
not be liable for any of her husband's debts or 
undertakings and may be sold, conveyed, encum- 
bered or otherwise disposed of by her the same as 
if sole. That is, the same as if she were single. 

In Minnesota all property, real or personal, 
belonging to a woman at the time of her marriage 
continues her separate property and during cover- 
ture she may receive, hold, use and enjoy property 
of every description and all avails of her contracts 
and industry free from the control of her husband, 
and from any liability on account of his debts. She 
is responsible for her torts, her property is liable 
for her debts and she is capable of making and is 
bound by her contracts as if she were unmarried, 
except that no conveyance or contract for the sale 
of the homestead or any interest therein shall be 
valid unless her husband join with her in the con- 
veyance. 

In Mississippi married women may acquire, hold, 
enjoy, sell, bequeath and in all other respects deal 
with their property and make all kinds of contracts 
free from the common law disabilities. Gifts or 
conveyances between husband and wife are void 
unless in writing, acknowledged and recorded, and 
all contracts between them for compensation for 
services are void. If the husband converts the wife's 


property or income he becomes her debtor, but 
cannot be made to account for income after one 
year. He is not liable for her ante-nuptial debts. 

A married womansin Missouri may hold real 
or personal propertyseparate and apart from her 
husband. Her real estate and income are not subject 
to the husband's debts: She may make contracts in 
her name which will bind her separate property, 
real and personal. 

In Montana the wife may convey her property 
the same as if she were single. This also is true of 
married men. The wife may will her property the 
same as if she were single, except that she cannot 
by will deprive her surviving husband of his one- 
third of her estate without his consent. She may 
make contracts as if she were single but her con- 
tracts with regard to her separate property are not 
binding on her husband. 

In Nebraska a married woman may carry on 
business in her name the same as if she were single. 
Her property, real and personal, owned by her at 
the time of her marriage or acquired after marriage, 
except by gift from her husband, is her separate 
property to do with as she pleases. Neither husband 
nor wife in Nebraska can alienate the homestead 
without the consent and signature of the other. 

In Nevada the wife may deed her separate real 
estate without the consent of her husband and the 
husband may do the same with his property or 
with the community property, that is, the property 
accumulated during marriage, but held in his name. 
The wife may make contracts in her name. She is 
not liable for her husband's debts but if on account 
of infirmity he becomes unable to support himself 
and has no property of his own, his wife must 
support him out of her separate estate if she has 
one. 

A homestead in Nevada, limited in value to 
$5,000, cannot be alienated except by consent of 
both husband and wife. In case of divorce the 
common property is equally divided between the 
divorced husband and wife, unless granted for 
adultery or extreme cruelty, in which case the court 
may divide the property as it deems just. 

In New Hampshire a married woman may hold 
real or personal estate.and convey, sell, devise and 
bequeath the same as freely as if she were single. 
She is entitled to absolute control of her earnings 
and is not liable for the debts of her husband. She 
cannot be held on a conveyance or contract made 
by her as surety or guarantor for her husband, nor 
is any undertaking by her for him binding. The 
husband is liable for debts contracted by his wife 
after marriage but she is not liable for his debts. 

In New Jersey a married woman's property at 
time of marriage continues to be her separate 
property, but if she wishes to deed her separate 
real estate, her husband must join with her in the 
deed. She has the right to make separate contract 
but cannot become an accommodation indorser or 

arantor, nor is she liable on a promise to answer 
the debt, default or liability of another. Her 
separate property is not liable for the debts con- 
tracted for the support of the family, if the contract 
is made by her husband, but she would be liable 
on such a contract made by her in her name. 

In New Mexico the wife may convey her separate 
property without the consent of her husband. The 
husband is not charged with the debts of the wife 
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contracted before marriage, and neither is her 
property subject to the payment of his debts. The 
husband is bound to support his wife unless she 
abandons him or is living separate from him with an 
agreement not stipulating for support. In case her 
husband becomes helpless and has no property and 
the wife has, she is required to support him. 

In New York all separate property now owned 
by the wife or thereafter acquired by her is her 
separate property, to be used and disposed of as 
she pleases the same as if she were single. She is not 
liable for her husband's debts. A husband is liable 
for his wife’s debts contracted before marriage only 
to the extent of the separate property received from 
her. The husband and wife may transfer real estate 
to each other. A married woman 16 years old may 
bequeath personal property. 

In North Carolina by constitutional provision 
the married woman is secured in all her property, 
personal and real, and it may be devised or be- 
queathed by her, but her real estate cannot be 
conveyed without the written assent of her husband. 

In North Dakota the married woman may own 
in her own right, real and personal property, ac- 
quired by descent, gift or purchase, and manage, 
sell, convey and devise the same to the same extent 
as if she were unmarried. Contracts may be made 
by a married woman and liabilities incurred and the 
same enforced by or against her to the same extent 
as if she were unmarried. 

In Ohio neither husband nor wife has any interest 
in the property of the other, except that the husband 
must support the wife and they have dower in each 
other's property. She may enter into any business 
engagement with her husband or other person the 
same as if unmarried and may sue or be sued. 

In Oklahoma married women have all the property 
rights of unmarried women, except that they must 
be joined by their husbands in the conveyance of 
the homestead when owned by them. Females in 
Oklahoma become of age at 18, except for voting 
purposes. 

In Oregon the property and pecuniary rights of 
every married woman at the time of her marriage 
or afterward acquired, shall not be subject to the 
debts or contracts of her husband and she may sell, 
convey or devise the same by will to the same 
extent that her husband can the property that 
belongs to him. The wife and husband must join 
in the deed to real estate. Otherwise neither is 
barred from the right of dower. 

In Pennsylvania the rights of a married woman 
have been considerably enlarged within compara- 
tively recent years so that now she has the same 
rights and powers over her property, real, personal 
and mixed, as if she were single with these excep- 
tions: 1. She cannot convey or mortgage her realty 
unless her husband joins in the conveyance, but 
she may mortgage her separate property to secure 
her husband's debts. It can be seen how this gives 
the husband an opportunity of indirectly compelling 
his wife to turn her property over to him. 2. She 
cannot become an accommodation indorser, maker, 
guarantor or surety for another. She may dispose of 
her property by will but she cannot deprive her 
husband of his right of tenancy by courtesy in her 
estate by will. 

In Rhode Island the real and personal estate of a 
woman before marriage, or which may become her 


property after marriage, or which may be acquired 
by her own industry, and all damages recovered in 
suits brought for her benefit, shall be and remain 
her sole property free from the control of her hus- 
band. She may make any contract the same as if 
she were single and may convey or take title the 
same as if she were single from any person including 
her husband 

In South Carolina, since 1895, married women 
have exactly the same rights as to property that men 
have and can make wills, convey or mortgage their 
property without the consent of their husbands. 

In South Dakota a married woman may own in 
her own right, real and personal property acquired 
by descent, gift or purchase and manage, sell, con- 
vey and devise the same to the same extent and in 
the same manner as if she were unmarried. She may 
deed her real estate without the signature of her 
husband to the deed, and so may the husband deed 
his separate property without his wife's signature, 
but the homestead cannot be mortgaged or deeded 
without the consent of both husband and wife. 

In Tennessee the laws concerning rights of 
married women, while more liberal than formerly, 
still are considerably behind the more advanced 
states. The general property of the wife, after being 
reduced to possession by the husband, becomes his 
property whether that property was acquired before 
or after marriage. Her separate property, that 
which does not come into possession of her husband, 
she may dispose of by deed, will or otherwise as 
if she were unmarried. 

In Texas the real and personal property owned 
by the wife at the time of marriage remains her 
separate property and may be disposed of by her 
and managed by her, but if she deeds any real 
estate her husband must join in the deed. Com- 
munity property, that is, property acquired during 
the existence of the marriage relation, unless it 
happens to be property acquired by the wife by 
will, gift or descent, may be disposed of by the 
husband without consulting his wife. At the same 
time both husband and wife may be sued jointly 
for debts incurred by the wife for necessaries for 
the support of the family, and her separate property 
may be subjected to the payment of the debt. The 
injustice of this is so manifest that it needs only to 
be mentioned. It must be remembered, however, 
that under the old common law of a couple of 
centuries ago, when a woman married all her prop- 
erty became the property of her husband. He was 
in fact as well as name her lord and master. The 
unjust laws in regard to married women still found 
in a few states are the hang-over from the old times 
when the wife was considered as little better than 
a slave. Under the old Roman law the husband had 
dominion over the lives of his wife and children. 
Even Texas and Tennessee have come a long way 
as compared with a few hundred years ago. 

In Utah all property owned by either husband 
or wife before marriage and that acquired afterward 
by gift, devise, bequest, descent or purchase, is the 
separate property of such spouse. All property be- 
longing to any married woman at the time of her 
marriage or acquired afterward, and all rents, issues 
and profits thereof, and all compensation due or 
owing her for personal services are exempt from 
execution against her husband. 


(Concluded on page 10) 
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SOME COMMERCIAL EDUCATION PROBLEMS 
FROM THE BOOKKEEPING TEACHER’S POINT OF VIEW 


by 


M. D. BURGESS* 


HE Accounting Department may well be 

termed the Intelligence Section for providing 

information in a modern business firm. It is 
the eye through which the executive looks to see 
the results of past operation as well as to plan for 
the operations of the future. Accounting is grad- 
ually playing a larger and larger part in the manage- 
ment and control of live business firms. Its import- 
ance in modern business thus established, it seems 
evident that Bookkeeping should constitute the 
background of secondary commercial education. 

The development of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing has been most rapid in recent years. Its ever 
increasing importance in a business world that is 
constantly changing raises some important problems 
in the training and instruction of those who are to 
engage in accounting or business activities. A few 
years ago a good training in bookkeeping was 
considered largely to be the attainment of skill in 
the technique of bookkeeping. Today the same 
skill in technique is required plus the ability to 
think clearly, analyze and direct the information 
gained from the bookkeeping records. These new 
demands of the business world should have some 
influence on the method of instruction used in the 
classroom. There are at least, two widely different 
methods of teaching bookkeeping, namely: individ- 
ual method and class method. Neither extreme of 
these methods meets the requirements successfully. 
A combination of the two methods seems to serve 
the purpose best especially for high school instruc- 
tion. Under this method the student may be required 
to take up the study of a certain principle in book- 
keeping, after a thorough study of the principle as 
a whole, the instructor may enlarge upon it and 
bring out each step by means of illustration drawing 
largely upon the experience of the students. The 
student is then ready for a class recitation on the 
subject making it possible for him to bring into 
play all his imaginative and creative thinking. 
Practical application of the principle should then be 
made by individual laboratory work. This work 
should not be too long or contain too much repeti- 
tion, but enough to establish the operation of the 
principle under varying circumstances. 

One of the most difficult tasks for the instructor 
with a class of beginners in bookkeeping is the 
problem of approach. Much has been written on 
this subject and many systems have been devised 
all of which fall into one of three classes; Journal 
Method, Account Method and .Balance Sheet 
Method. Any one of these methods will produce 
results with varying degrees of success, but the 
most logical method for high school instruction 
seems to be the Balance Sheet Method of approach. 


It gives something definite and practical with 
which to start, something that can be connected 
with the experience of the student in various 
types of small business firms with which he is 
familiar. The development of the equation, Assets 
equal Liabilities plus Proprietorship may be made 
in such a way as to get the interest of the student 
as well as stimulate his thinking capacity because 
he feels that he is gaining some practical knowledge 
that may be of real value. Then in taking up the 
accounts and tracing their entries to their sources 
in the books of original entry, student interest is 
held during a period of some of the most tedious 
work in teaching bookkeeping. Student interest is 
held because he can now reason why the details 
regarding a business transaction must he recorded in 
an accurate and systematic way if he is to get the 
information he is seeking for the Balance Sheet. 
If the foundation is well laid up to this point the 
arrangement of further instruction material will 
not become a problem of very serious concern for 
the well informed bookkeeping teacher. 

A thorough foundation in the principles of 
bookkeeping should include approximately two 
years of study in the high school. The subject may 
be started in the second year, but better results will 
be obtained if taken during the third and fourth 
years. During the first and second years the ground- 
work for bookkeeping should be carefully laid in 
Commercial Arithmetic, Spelling and Penmanship. 
At least one year should be devoted to Commercial 
Arithmetic. Everywhere in the business world one 
of the chief criticisms of the high school graduate is 
that he can not write legibly and be depended upon 
to solve common problems involving the use of 
fractions, decimal fractions, percentage, interest, 
discount, etc. These subjects are fundamental 
and I believe we should get back to them, stick 
with them until they are mastered and if necessary 
spend more than the allotted time upon them. 
One plan to solve the problem, where the book- 
keeping student is found deficient in arithmetic and 
penmanship, is to put him back in the arithmetic 
and penmanship classes and keep him there until 
he becomes proficient enough to proceed with the 
bookkeeping work. One year should be devoted to 
Penmanship and Spelling, and in some cases more 
depending upon the previous training in these 
subjects. One half year may be devoted to each of 
these subjects or the two may be combined for 
the year. 

The length of the bookkeeping period and 
whether or not home work should. be done by the 
student raises another perplexing problem. In the 
average high school the time allotted to bookkeeping 


*Mr. Burgess is a teacher of commercial subjects in the Arsenal Technical High School of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. This article is an excerpt of an address delivered at the last annual meeting of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation. See announcement elsewhere in this issue concerning the annual meeting to be held in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, this year. 
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per day is two periods of from forty to forty-five 
minutes each or a total of eighty or ninety minutes. 
This condition is ideal and the very best results 
may be expected and can be accomplished. By using 
the class method of instruction I believe it possible 
and feasible for the bookkeeping pupil to do a part 
of his assignment at home or elsewhere than in the 
classroom. It will place more responsibility on the 
student and it will cut the per capita cost of book- 
keeping instruction one-half. The per capita cost 
of bookkeeping instruction is high, perhaps not too 
high when the results obtained are fully considered, 
but in view of the ever increasing popularity of 
the slogan, “Tax economy”, which is sweeping 
public opinion in this country it might be wise for 
us to begin to think out a solution for this problem 
before a solution is forced upon us. There are a few 
schools that are now on a one period basis and 
from all reports available the plan is working well. 
The: plan has been under experiment for some 
time in the State of California and recent information 
indicates that the State Board of Education of Cali- 
fornia is about to adopt the plan for use throughout 
the state. 


The method of credit valuation for the various 
commercial subjects always demands attention. 
Most high schools which offer bookkeeping on a 
double period basis five times per week for a school 
semester value the work as one credit. Likewise a 
subject such as arithmetic or spelling which requires 
an equal amount of outside preparation is given a 
valuation of one credit. On the face of it, it seems 
ridiculous to say that because a student has pur- 
sued the study of a subject for a given length of 
time he should be given a credit. The valuation of 
the study of any subject is the exact amount of 
benefit the student receives from his study and is an 
exceedingly difficult thing to determine. Therefore 
it seems that a time unit of valuation based upon 
average student ability gives us a fair standard for 
measuring the comparative value of the different 
commercial subjects. 


Calculating machines and bookkeeping machines 
are being extensively used in the business world 
today especially in the offices of large business 
concerns. There seems to be some question as. to 
whether or not instruction on calculating and 
bookkeeping machines should be added to the 
program of commercial studies in high schools. 
The cost of installing the necessary equipment is 
exceedingly high and perhaps prohibits its use 
altogether in the smaller schools. A recent canvass 
of representative business firms using large numbers 
of both calculating and bookkeeping machines shows 
that they do not advocate the addition of this work 
to the commercial program in high schools. Almost 
without exception they recommend that all available 
time for commercial training in the high school be 
spent on the fundamentals especially bookkeeping, 
English, penmanship and arithmetic. 


The attitude and aim of the commercial teacher 
is perhaps the biggest factor of all. We should 
keep in mind that we are training our students not 
merely to acquire and hold their first position, but 
we are training them for a’ life career. An examina- 
tion of the reasons why pupils study bookkeeping 
shows a wide variation of aim. A small percentage 
of them plan to secure a position as a bookkeeper. 
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A large percentage of them plan to either continue 
their commercial education in the University or 
engage in some kind of business activity that 
offers possibilities for advancement. Some have no 
definite aim other than to acquire general informa- 
tion. In view of these facts we should guard against 
placing undue emphasis upon the purely vocational 
aspects of commercial education. Our viewpoint 
ought to be broad enough to retain all of the ad- 
vantages that accrue from an all-around general 
education as well as to acquire the necessary skill 
and technique, vocational in character. The cost of 
commercial education is too great if its product can 
only be placed in the so-called “Blind alley jobs”. 








PROPERTY RIGHTS OF WOMEN 
(Continued from page 8) 


In Vermont the wife may make contracts with 
any other person except her husband; may sue and 
be sued; may sell or mortgage her separate property 
without the husband joining in the conveyance, 
except that neither husband nor wife can deed or 
mortgage the homestead without the other spouse 
joining in the conveyance. 


In Virginia property of a married woman acquired 
since 1877, may be held and disposed of by her as 
if she were unmarried. The husband in Virginia is 
entitled to the benefit of his wife’s services about 
domestic affairs but the wife may recover damages 


for personal injuries and the husband cannot 


maintain an action for the loss of her services on 
account of such injury. 


In Washington the wife has practically all the 
rights of property that her husband has, except 
that the husband has full control of the community 
personal property and may dispose of it as he sees 
fit, but cannot sell or incumber the community real 
estate unless his wife joins in the conveyance. 


In West Virginia the wife has full control of 
her separate property, except that she cannot sell 
or mortgage her real estate unless her husband joins 
in the conveyance. She may make contracts in her 
name and carry on business as if she were single 
if she is living separate and apart from her husband. 


In Wisconsin the property, real and personal, 
which a woman owns before marriage continues to 
be her sole and separate property after marriage, 
and this is true of any property she may receive by 
gift or inheritance after marriage. Her individual 
earnings, except those accruing from labor performed 
for her husband or in his employ or payable by 
him, are her separate property. She has a right to 
transact business in her own name and not subject 
to her husband's control or interference. Her prop- 
erty is not liable for his debts. 


The rights of a married woman in Wyoming are 
very nearly the same as if she were unmarried as 
respects her property, both real and personal. She 
may make a will, may sue and be sued, make con- 
tracts, carry on a trade or business, retain her 
earnings and hold property with the rents and profits 
of the same free from control or interference by her 
husband. Her property is not subject to execution 
for her husband’s debts but liable for family ex- 
penses and the education of the children. 
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CLERICAL ARITHMETIC 


by 


F. A. SCOFITELD* 


HE executive who 

is given the respon- 

sibility of hiring and 
training clerical workers 
wishes to get employees 
who can perform arith- 
metical computations 
quickly and accurately. 
He is correct in thinking 
that those who have had 
“ training in the 
undamental operations of 
arithmetic will, in time, 
learn about the special 
problems that will confront them, even though 
aa have had no previous experience along such 
ines. 

However, many business concerns realize the 
necessity of supplying new employees with in- 
structions regarding these special problems in 
order to assist them in more quickly learning their 
work, and in lessening the number of clerical errors. 
In the petroleum industry such problems as insur- 
ance, cost keeping, payroll work, depletion and 
temperature corrections offer unusually interesting 
fields for this training, but doubtless every industry 
must collect a list of clerical problems peculiar to 
that business which it would be worth while.to 
put down in writing. The purpose of this article 
is to give a few examples of such special problems 





to illustrate how business concerns might assist ~” 


their employees by providing instruction along 
these lines. 


PRELIMINARY TRAINING. No one can do 
fast and accurate clerical work unless he is familiar 
with the ordinary operations of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication and division. Special facility is 
also required in fractions and decimals. The person 
who is thoroughly equipped in these essentials can 
be relied upon to quickly master a course dealing 
with clerical computations peculiar to his particular 
industry. The trouble is, of course, to determine 
whether an employee is familiar with the essentials 
just referred to. Most people think they are. As a 
means of determining this, a simple test can be 
prepared which everyone doing clerical work should 
be required to pass with a minimum speed and 
accuracy score. 

Published tests of this kind are available, or 
others can be devised based on terminology and 
problems relating to the particular industry. In this 
case, standards can be determined after a number 
of experienced and inexperienced employees have 
solved them. As an example, we have included in 
this article one section of a clerical test which 
makes use of petroleum terminology. 


PROBLEMS FROM THE PETROLEUM 
INDUSTRY. The petroleum industry has a number 
of clerical problems which are of such general 
interest that practically every clerical employee 


should be familiar with them. One such problem 
relates to the figuring of temperature corrections 
for oil. The industry uses 60° F. as the basis for 
sales and deliveries and if the temperature is above 
or below that figure, the volume must be corrected 
accordingly. Tables have been constructed to 
facilitate such computations, but occasionally they 
are not available and the employee should therefore 
be acquainted with the arithmetical principles upon 
which they are based. 

Other clerical problems in this industry are 
those relating to determining the capacity of cir- 
cular tanks; figuring deductions for sand and 
water in crude oil deliveries; and figuring depletion 
of oil wells. There are many other topics like these 
which can be put in the form of written lessons 
with illustrations and study questions that would 
be helpful to beginning clerical employees. 

This company has prepared a number of manuals 
and training courses dealing with its organization 
and products. To illustrate the type of problems 
referred to in this article, we are including one 
assignment dealing with one of the more technical 
clerical computations, which clerks in many differ- 
ent departments are frequently called upon to 
perform. 


PETROLEUM MATHEMATICS 
CORRECTIONS FOR TEMPERATURE 
IN OIL 


The oil trade in this country has adopted the 
following regulation concerning the volume and 
temperature of petroleum: 

1. The normal temperature upon which all 
transactions are based is 60° F. 


2. If oil is received or delivered at temperatures 
other then this standard, it is corrected by a factor 
that will determine what the volume would be at 
the normal temperature. The factors for two 
groups of products are as follows: 

(a) 1% for every 25° F. difference in the case 
of all crude oil and fuel oil. 

(b) 1% for every 20° F. difference in the case 
of kerosene and store distillate. 


RULE FOR 1% FOR 25° 
above 60° 
Vol. 


For oil 


at Temperature 


Vol. @ 60° = 





1 + (T — 60) X .0004 

This factor changes with grade of oil. 

For oil below 60° 
Vol. 


at Temperature 


Vol. @ 60° = 





1 — (T — 60) X .00my4 
These regulations make clear the fact that the 
temperature of the oil determines its volume. When 
crude oil is purchased in the field, for instance, it 
is sold at so much per barrel at 60° F. If, therefore, 
the temperature of the oil is 85°, the apparent 


*Superintendent of Training, Associated Oil Co., San Francisco, California. 
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volume would be greater, and the purchaser would 
pay more than he should. 

Examples of substances expanding under the 
influence of heat are easily found. A kettle filled 
level with water will overflow even before enough 
heat is applied to make the water boil. And metals 
and woods also contract when cooled and expand 
when heatéd. 


PROBLEMS 


1. A tank car of crude oil (about 17° Be.) is 
shipped from Port Costa to San Jose. On leaving 
Port Costa it showed a volume of 300 barrels at a 
temperature of 77°. How many barrels were there 
at 60°? © 

2. A tank car of oil was sold f. o. b. at the 
shipping point for $1.60 a barrel. The contents at 
60°, at time of loading, was 246 barrels. On arrival 
at destination the car was found to contain 270 
bbls. at 75°. In this example, 
what, if any, difference was 
there in the volume delivered 
as compared with amount at 
loading point. 

3. A gauger’s records for 
the day’s run from a tank of 
crude were as follows: 

(a) Height of oil at time 
of starting, 15’. 

(b) Temperature at time 
of starting, 74°. 

(c) Height of oil at time 
of closing, 3’. 

(d) Gravity of oil, 25° Be. 

The circumference of the 
tank was 40’; and there was 
a center post 8’’ x 8” ex- 
tending the full height of the 
tank. How many barrels of 
oil at 60° were taken out? 

4. Atankcontained 2,000 
bbls. @ 72° at beginning of 
pipe line run and 12,000 bbls. @ 84° at end of run. 
Find quantity of oil at 60° delivered into tank. 

5. Arun ticket showed 415.22 gross bbls. and 
413.90 bbls. @ 60° of 24° Be. oil, but temperature 
on ticket was illegible and could not be read. 
Find the temperature. 


INSURANCE. A study of clerical work per- 
formed by insurance clerks readily suggests a 
number of interesting problems peculiar to that 
line of work which might be handled in the form 
of written exercises for new employees. Speed and 
accuracy on the part of these clerks is an important 
factor in the volume of work handled and such 
instruction is especially important in departments 
having a high rate of labor turnover. 

As examples, we may cite the calculations met 
with in connection with figuring return premiums. 
There are various situations under which policies 
are cancelled and the amount of premium to be 
returned is dependent upon the reasons for cancel- 
lation. While tables are used in this work, also, the 
arithmetical principles involved should be under- 
stood. However, practice is required even in the 
use of the tables and hence study problems would 
be helpful from this angle also. 


COST ACCOUNTING. The cost accounting 
department offers many kinds of problems and 
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to written form and used as training material for 
younger employees, or those desiring to enter that 
work. Such instructions may often lead to the 
preparation of a manual of duties which would 
contain information relative to general department 
organization and procedure. As an example, we are 
including some actual material prepared for time 
clerks in a manufacturing company. 


PIECE WORK TIME CLERK 
WRITING UP DEFICIENCY PIECE WORK 
ALLOW ANCE 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. In order that the 

Methods Department can check the working of the 
piece work system, it is essential that constant 
watch be kept of the variations from the standard 
performance. It is, therefore, a part of the duty of 
the Piece Work Time Clerk to make a record of all 
jobs on which the operator's 
earnings are under the day 
work equivalent based on the 
total week's pay. When all 
cards are summarized and 
rated for the week, you are in 
a position to know the total 
earnings of all operators. If 
this total is equal to, or great- 
er than, the day work equiv- 
alent, then nothing further 
need be done. If the tota! 
is less, then you will prepare 
a “Deficiency Price Work 
- Notice”. 

PROVING THE DEFI- 
CIENCY. Take the time 
cards of the operator for a 
week and enter the total a- 
mount earned for each class 
of work. This total, not in- 
cluding the allowance, is the 
total combined earnings. But 

the day work equivalent is $2.00 higher, so the 
“Deficiency Allowance’ must be added in to 
make the total of $24.00. 


The total earnings of operator No. 18, as shown 
by the summarized time cards, was $22.00. The 
cards were then separated by class of work. In 
order to explain more fully just how the various 
items were obtained, the summary of the work is 
shown below with explanation: 


Class of Work Amount 
DAY WOR: .sciccs. $ 2.50 


Explanation 

Regular day work 
jobs. (Say, soc per 
hour.) 

Amount advanced on 
piece work for 
which credits have 
not come through. 

Piece work credits 
above day work 
rate. 

Total of jobs under 
day work equiva- 
lent. 

Amount allowed to 
bring earnings to 
day work equiva- 
lent. 


Deferred credit..... 2.00 


ae .80 
Piece work deficient 16.70 


Deficiency allowance 2.00 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR COMMERCIAL 

‘ TEACHERS. It is the writer’s opinion, based on 
considerable personal experience, that commercial 
teachers will find this problem of employee training 
well worth investigating. A summer's vacation 
spent in developing a series of study assignments 
based on the needs of employees in some particular 
industry or department within that industry, will 
furnish the instructor with some valuable exper- 
ience, and we have no doubt that, if such work is 
well done, he will receive sufficient monetary re- 
ward from some company to justify the time spent, 


Anyone who realizes the necessity for such 
training, and has the knowledge of how to go 
about it, will find ways and means to convince the 
management of the desirability of getting the 
preliminary material prepared. This accomplished, 
and a satisfactory check system established which 
will permit of progress reports, the actual instruc- 
tion of new employees will readily find a solution. 
The important thing is for industry to recognize 
the financial returns to be secured through adequate 
training of its workers, whether clerical or factory, 
and definitely prepare a program looking to the 
proper training of new employees, as well as 
those within the organization who must be advanced 
to more responsible positions. 


PART OF A TEST FOR CLERICAL WORKERS 


1. Add this column: 
831 
279 
336 
378 
294 
110 
584 
569 

Ans. 

2. Multiply the numbers below: 

2469 97634 
37 2.9 


Ans. 


Ans. 





49763 
3.07 


Ans. Ans. 


3. How many barrels are 85 barrels and 6 
barrels? Ans......3.. 

4. If you get $7.00 per month overtime for 7 
months, what is the total amount received 
for overtime? Ans......... 

5. If there are 42 gallons in a barrel, how many 
gallons are there in a tank holding 55,000 
baste? AM,........% 

6. How many barrels in a tank holding 500 
gallons? Ans......... 

4. A garage owner bought $350.00 worth of 
oil. He sold it for $480.00, making a profit 
of 20c per gallon. How many gallons did he 
Gy? AGE. ....... 

8. If 4% barrels of oil cost $3.60, what will 
7% barrels cost? Ans........... 

9. If an engine makes 3,600 revolutions per 

minute, how many will it make in 24 of a 

eccond? ARB.......22'<. 


6357 
.024 











10. If a man saves $35.00 out of his salary of 
$1,250.00, what percent does he save? 
PD Caines 

11. A service station attendant sells 2 quarts 
of oil at 20c and 9 gallons of gasoline at 19¢. 
He receives $1.00 in scrip and a $5.00 bill 
from the customer. If the scrip is the same 
as cash, how much change should he give 
the customer? Ans 








NEXT MONTH 


A True and False Test in Commercial 
Law will be published in ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet’’. This test was prepared by Chas. 
B. Young, a teacher of Commercial Law 
in the Monmouth High School, Mon- 
mouth, Illinois. There have been many 
requests for a test of this kind and we 
are of the opinion that this test will 
prove very popular with the readers of 
‘“*The Balance Sheet’? who teach Com- 
mercial Law. 








THE HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
JERSEY held their first meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Association at Atlantic City on October 12. 
The theme of the meeting was “The New 
State Syllabus in Commercial Subjects”. 


The program of the commercial! section 
wasas follows: 


Chairman, Philip I. Towle, East Orange— 
“Some Experiences in making the Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, Commercial Syllabus”. 


Speaker, Charles W. Hamilton, Director 
of Commercial Education, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey—“The New York State Syllabus in 
Bookkeeping, Reasons for the Changes and | 
its Advantages”. 


Speaker, Albert W. Belding, Director of 
Commercial Education, New York City. 


Remarks by Charles D. Clarkson, Chair- 
man of the Syllabus Committee. 








Announcement by the Chairman concern- 
ing Regional Meetings and State Contests. 


The suggestion was made that the State 
Contests this year include the following 
subjects: Typewriting, Shorthand, Arith- 
metic, Bookkeeping and Penmanship. 


There was a good attendance at the meet- 
ing. Those who attended enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity of looking over the fine equipment of 
the Commercial Department in the new 
Atlantic City High School. 
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HOW TO TAKE A CITY SURVEY 


for the Purpose of Organizing a Commercial Course of Studies 
that will best meet the needs of the community 


by 


G. U. EASTMAN 


Mr. Eastman is head of 
the Commercial Depart- 
ment in the Westfield 
(Massachusetts) High 
School, where he has been 
located for the past seven 
years. He is a Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth and began 
his teaching career in the 
Country Schools of that 
State. He is a graduate 
from Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy and the Eastman 
Business College. In addi- 
tion to a wide teaching 

experience, he has had much business and accounting 
experience. 

During the past summer, Mr. Eastman attended 
the Harvard Summer School. The accompanying 
article is a solution of a problem given in the course 
of which Mr. Clay D. Slinker, Director of Commer- 


cial Education, Des Moines, Iowa, was the instructor. 


THE PROBLEM 


To make a suitable survey of the industries of the 
(city of Blank), (state of Blank), that a commercial 
course of studies may be arranged which will best 
meet the needs of the children of the community. 


THE PRINCIPLE 


Too many children are leaving school at an early 
age because they find no appeal in the high school 
course of studies, or having started in the high 
school they find little that meets their needs. 
Others are leaving because of financial distress or 
because the work seems too difficult. Some earnest 
steps should be taken to offer an education that 
will encourage them to enter high school and that 
will prepare them for the job they are to take as 
well as give them some information that should 
help them in their life outside the job. 


PLAN OF PROCEDURE 


The matter should be talked over with the prin- 
cipal of the school to get his views and cooperation. 
The superintendent should then be consulted and 
his cooperation sought. If the steps so far are suc- 
cessful, tentative plans should be drawn up and 
certain members of the school committee approached 
preparatory to having it come before the school 
committee as a body. 

With the approval of the school committee the 
proposition should be put before a few sympathetic 
and influential business men for their approval and 
cooperation. It would be well at this time to draw 
up more complete plans of procedure with tentative 
questions to be submitted to the business men in 
general. (These questions are given below.) 


TENTATIVE QUESTIONS FOR THE SURVEY 


. Name of your concern, 
. Business in which engaged, 
. Number in clerical positions, 


. Are they satisfactorily trained? 


Oo CTI AuwVlw YN 


Bookkeeping exclusively 
Bookkeeping in part only 
Shorthand exclusively 
Shorthand in part only 

Billing 

Calculating-machine operating 
Dictaphone operating 
Bookkeeping-machine operating 
Typewriting 

Multigraph operating 
Addressograph 

Messenger 

Retail selling 

Shipping clerk 

Stock clerk 

Timekeeping 

Cost clerk 


Telephoning 
General clerical 


. If not, state their particular weakness. .......... 
. Give the number of employees in your concern doing the kind of work listed below: 


Address, 


. Number of new clerical employees taken on in last year, 
, PNR TE OE GREE CR WEEE TERE, 2... 2.2 n ccc cece cc cccnececenessscenace 
. How many were graduates of Grammar School? . . 


High School? ...... Business School? 


Please list below any occupations not given above. 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF COMMERCE GUILDS 
by 
GEORGE W. SMOKEY 
National] Secretary 


( poy y: departmental clubs in colleges 
have come to stay. Almost every educator 
considers them beneficial and hence I shall 

not endeavor to evaluate their benefits or describe 
their relation to the regular curriculum activities 
other than to re-emphasize the fact that there is no 
doubt but that such organizations are very bene- 
ficial both educationally and socially. 


In practically all colleges membership in the local 
commerce club is optional to those students who are 
taking business courses. 


Thousands of such college commerce clubs are 
now functioning throughout our colleges, unknown 
to one another, lacking all relationship, with no 
possible means of coordinating their work and 
cooperating toward a common end. These clubs 
might be made powerful instruments to raise the 
standards of commerce education in our smaller 
colleges and to aid toward providing well-trained 
business leaders for the nation. One thing above 
all that they could easily foster is vocational guidance 
in commercial education, doing that by acquainting 
their student members with actual business condi- 
tions and the vocational possibilities of various 
business endeavors through talks given by promi- 
nent business men. 


Those interested in the possibilities of commerce 
clubs as aids to disseminating knowledge concern- 
ing vocational guidance in commercial education 
agitated a national league of such clubs. Dr. Stein- 
hauser, editor of the Journal of Commercial Educa- 
tion, writes: “I am firmly of the opinion that since 
a great many institutions are not able to introduce 
* commerce fraternities, a National Association of 
Commerce Clubs would help to raise the standard 
of commerce education and give proper recognition 
to such clubs.” 


A committee of commercial educators from 
different parts of the country formulated a plan for 
such an organization. The organization was com- 
pleted and incorporated. 


The plan of organization is simple: Any com- 
merce club in any standard accredited college 
maintaining a four-year course leading to the 
Bachelor degree may affiliate with the National 
Federation of Commerce Guilds upon its own 
initiative. By so afhliating the club loses none of 
its independence—local autonomy is reserved— 
but its members automatically assume the status of 
apprentice in the Federation. Such membership 
carries no privileges nor duties until the apprentice 
is graduated and receives his Bachelor degree with 
at least a minor in Commerce. His status is then 
that of a journeyman. After two years of probation 
as a journeyman, provided such two years were 
successfully spent in some commercial pursuit or in 
the teaching of commercial subjects, as evidenced 
by the testimonials of his employer or employers, 
a journeyman is granted the fraternal degree of 
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Fellow of the National Federation of Commerce 
Guilds as an evidence of proficiency. He is then 
allowed to wear the key of the fraternity. All 
commerce students are eligible, but only ‘the 
successful become masters, or members in full 
standing enjoying all the honors and privileges of the 
organization. The endeavor is to create an honorary 
business fraternity on a democratic basis. 

Several colleges in the East and one in the West 
have affiliated with the National Fraternity of 
Commerce Guilds. As the Federation becomes 
better known others will affiliate. 

THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
COMMERCE GUILDS as a national business 
science honor society, distinct and separate from 
its affliated clubs, has but two sorts of members: 
Chapter members, college alumni who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in business; and second, 
fellows-at-large, who are distinguished teachers of 
business science in recognized colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Both classes become members upon the same 
terms and conditions. No one is elected upon his 
own application. The candidate’s name must 
proposed by a chapter or national officer. His 
qualifications are then passed upon and if they 
are approved he is invited to become a member. 








MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS 
NOVEMBER 13, 2 P. M. 


Program of Commercial-Training 


Chairman, P. O. Selby, Kirksville. 
Vice-Chairman, L. M. Goodwin, St. Joseph. 
Secretary, Miss Lottie Cell, Kansas City. 

Reading of the Minutes of Last Year's Meeting. 

The Cooperation of Waterways, Railways and 
Motor Transportation by Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
Member of Congress from St. Louis, and Member 
of the Inter-State Commerce Committee, House of 
Representatives. 

The Teaching of Business Law by J. D. Delp, 
State Teachers’ College, Springfield. 

The Function of a Commercial Supervisor by 
E. J. Killam, Supervisor of Commercial Education 
for the St. Louis Public Schools. 

The Relation of the Private Business School to 
the Public Schools by W. W. Thomas, President 
of the Springfield Business College and former 
superintendent of city schools, Springfield. 

Bookkeeping Contests by Loren J. Strong, 
Robidoux Polytechnic High School, St. Joseph. 

Shorthand and Typewriting Contests by Miss 
—— B. James, State Teachers’ College, Mary- 
ville. 

Business Meeting. 
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C. M. Yoder 


C. M. YODER was born in Logan County, 
Illinois, on October 8, 1883. He is six feet tall, 
weighing 200 lbs., and is said to be the runt of a 
family of six boys and three girls. 


Mr. Yoder obtained his grade and high school 
education in the public schools of Logan and 
Christian Counties, Illinois. He was graduated 
from Valparaiso University in 1905 with a B. S. 
degree. Later he attended the University of Min- 
nesota and did work in the extension division of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


After graduation Mr. Yoder taught two years for 
the Gregg School in Chicago; four years in the Eau 
Claire (Wisconsin) High School; two years in the 
South High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota; five 
years in the Washington High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and for the past six years he has held the 
position of Director of Commercial Teacher-training 
courses in the State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. The latter position includes the direc- 
tion of the work of approximately three hundred 
young men and women who are in training to teach 
commercial subjects. 

Mr. Yoder has been an active member of the 
National Education Association since 1912. In 
1919 he was chairman of a committee appointed 
from the Business Education Section of this associa- 
tion to make a survey of the occupations of junior 
business workers. This survey, the first of its kind, 
was made in the city of Milwaukee and reported 
at the 1919 meeting of the association. He has been 
an active member and has held offices in the local 
and state education associations of Wisconsin. 


For many years Mr. Yoder has been a member of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 
During this time he has held the offices of president 
of the Public Schools Department and vice-president 
of the Federation, and will be the presiding officer 
at the annual convention to be held in Cincinnati, 
December 28, 29 and 30, 1925. 

Mr. Yoder is a member of the Whitewater 
Chamber of Commerce, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Masonic and Knights of Pythias 
Lodges, of several local clubs, and is active in all 
civic affairs. His family consists of a wife, formerly 
Miss Ethel Alexander of Christian County, Illinois, 
and three girls, ages fifteen, eleven, and six years. 
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Irving R. Garbutt 


IRVING R. GARBUTT was born and raised 
on a farm in Niagara County, Western New York. 
He received his early education in the district school 
of the community and at the Lockport, New York, 
Union High School. After graduation he attended 
the Rochester Business Institute taking the com- 
plete course. 


He began his teaching career at the South Jersey 
Institute at Bridgeton, New Jersey, as a teacher- 
pupil—teacher of commercial subjects at the Insti- 
tute and punil at the Wharton School of Commerce 
and Finance for three years. 


While teaching at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, he 
attended Brown University taking work in Law, 
Education and Economics for three years. He has 
an LL. B. degree. 


After leaving Rhode Island he went to Cleveland 
as head of the Commercial Department at Central 
High School, where he remained for ten years. In 
addition to his regular school duties he became the 
Faculty Advisor of all Athletics in the school, 
coaching many of the championship Foot Ball and 
Base Ball teams. 


In 1910 he went to Cincinnati as Director of 
Commercial Education in the Public High Schools 
of that city, the position which he now holds. 
When Mr. Garbutt became director of commercial 
education in Cincinnati, the enrollment in the com- 
mercial courses did not exceed 250 pupils. Last year, 
1,275 pupils out of a total high school enrollment of 
6,266 pupils were registered in the commercial 
course. 157 pupils were graduated from the full 
four-year commercial course last spring. 


The growth and popularity of commercial educa- 
tion in the Cincinnati Public Schools is a tribute to 
Mr. Garbutt’s untiring efforts in behalf of commer- 
cial training. 

Mr. Garbutt has been an active member of the 
National Education Association since 1903 and of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
since 1908, having been President of the Public 
Schools Department twice during that time and 
Vice-President of the Federation once. He is 
Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee 
for the annual meeting to be held in Cincinnati, on 
December 28, 29 and 30, 1925. 
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PERCY E. SACKETT is the new head of the 
Commercial Department 
in the Charleroi High 
School, Charleroi, Penn- 
sylvania. He is one of 
last spring’s graduates 
from the State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin. In commenting on 
Professor Carlson's tests, 
to which reference is made 
elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Sackett says that 
Professor Carlson was one of his instructors at 
Whitewater and that the tests are especially 
acceptable because of his familiarity with Professor 
Carlson’s methods, theories, work and tests. No 
doubt, a great many of the readers of “The Balance 
Sheet” have received instruction under Professor 
Carlson at some time or other. 





RK 


HAROLD J. RUSSELL, F. C. I., F. F. T. Com., 
Commercial Master, St. John’s Technical High 
School, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, is conducting 
a lecture course—English in Business—under the 
auspices of the University of Manitoba in its 
University Extension work at Winnipeg. Mr. 
Russell is a man of broad experience and training. 
He is well qualified and knows his subject. 


RK 


LESLIE C. MILLARD, formerly head of the 
Commercial Department in the High School at 
Salem, Massachusetts, has recently accepted a 
position as head of the Commercial Department in 
the High School at Quincy, Massachusetts. He also 
has supervision over the commercial work in the 
Junior High Schools of Quincy. 


RK 


D. S. FORSYTH is now in charge of the Book- 
keeping Department in the Daniel MclIntyre 
Collegiate Institute, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
Mr. Forsyth is an enthusiastic instructor and a 

“result-getter™. 
At 


L. E. YOUNG is a new teacher of accounting in 
Hill’s Business College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Mr. Young was formerly connected with Rider 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

OK 


GUY W. NICHOLSON, who has been in 
business in Marceline, 
Missouri, for the past 
couple of years, is a 
new teacher in the Cen- 
tral High School at Evans- 
ville, Indiana. He was 
formerly instructor in 
commerce in Earlham Col- 
lege, Richmond, Indiana. 





ROBERT F. BAUR is the new head of the 
Commercial Department = 

of the Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, High 
School. He was formerly 
vice-president of the Baur 
School of Business Train- 
ing. He is a graduate 
from the Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Commerce ; 
and Finance, and of the 

Wharten School of Finance. Mr. Baur has a reputa- 
tion as a specialist in Income Tax Procedure and has 
successfully conducted classes in Income Tax Pro- 
cedure as well as in such commercial subjects as 
bookkeeping, shorthand and typewriting. 


KK 


PRESIDENT ROBERT MOSER was a very 
busy man during the NORTHWESTERN WIS- 
CONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION meeting 
which convened at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, October 
15 and 16. Credit is due the President and his co- 
workers for the excellent program which was 
probably one of the best attended of the sectional 
meetings for the State. It was reported that nearly 
3,000 teachers were in attendance. 


A commercial meeting was called on Friday, the 
16th, and was well attended by commercial teachers 
of this section. Herman Gemuenden of the Menom- 
onie High School acted as chairman. One of the 
outstanding talks during this meeting was given by 
Supt. Will G. Ballentine of Menomonie, Wisconsin, 
taking for his subject “Has Commercial Law a Place 
in the High School Course”. Mr. Ballentine showed 
its possibilities and has given us permission to 
publish his address in “The Balance Sheet”. 


RK 


R. L. COOLEY, Director of the Milwaukee Con- 
tinuation School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was a 
Convention speaker Saturday, October 10, at the 
Duluth meeting of the Northeastern Minnesota 
Educational Association. Mr. Cooley had a real 
message for those interested in Continuation 
School problems. 





KK 


FRANK KROGER, a recent graduate of the 
State Normal School, Wayne, Nebraska, is now 
teaching commercial subjects in the High School at 
Newcastle, Nebraska. 


*e* 
MIRIAM WLADIS, who taught commercial 
subjects in the High 


School at Canton, New 
York, for the past two 
years, is now teaching in 
the Ilion School of Busi- 
ness, Ilion, New York. 
She is a graduate of the 
State Normal School at 
Plattsburgh, New York. 
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IRENE WHITMER, who taught the commercial 
subjects in the High 
School at Beardsley, Min- 
nesota, during the past 
two years, is this year 
teaching in the High 
School at Appleton, Min- 


nesota. 





eee 


EDITH HESS is a new teacher this year in the 
Wm. H. Wilson Vocational School, Muskegon, 
Michigan. Miss Hess formerly taught in the State 
Normal. School at Mayville, North Dakota. She is 
a graduate of the University of Kansas with an 
A. B. degree. 


RK 


RODNEY P. WING, who has been head of the 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Department in the 
Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, Nebraska, for 
the past three years, is now in charge of the Book- 
keeping Department in Morse College, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

EK 

J. CARTER WALLACE, who has been 
connected with the Spencerian Commercial School, 
Louisville, Kentucky, for several years, has recently 
accepted a position as head of the Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Department in Fall’s Business College, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


OK 


W.K. MAXWELL, an instructor of commercial 
subjects in the Kelvin Technical High School, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, did considerable 
work in Educational Psychology while attending 
the summer session of the College of Education, 
University of Toronto this past summer. Mr. 
Maxwell is a student of present-day educational 
problems. 

4% 

W. R. MARTIN is a new teacher this year in 
the Thibodeau Business College at Fall River, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Martin taught commercial 
subjects last year in the Bliss Business College at 
North Adams, Massachusetts. 


KK 


HERMAN E. SCHREIBER has charge of the 
commercial work this year in the Bliss Business 
College, North Adams, Massachusetts. During the 
past two years he taught in the Troy Business 
College at Troy, New York. 


*** 


MYRICK SST TE, who formerly taught 
commercial subjects in 
the East High School at 
Des Moines, Iowa, is 
now teaching Account- 
ing and allied subjects in 
the University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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GERTRUDE M. BERRY, a recent graduate of 
the Southeast Missouri 
State Teachers’ College, 
Cape Girardeau, Méis- 
souri, is now teaching 
the commercial subjects 
in the High School at 
Poplar Bluff, Méissouri. 





*4*% 


C. L. HARDING, formerly connected with the 
Spencerian School of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is now Director of Commercial Education at Elmira, 
New York. Mr. Harding is a graduate from the 
Cortland (New York) Normal School and from the 
New York University School of Commerce. 


* KK 


A district meeting of the MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION was held at 
Marysville, October 15-17. Our representative at 
the meeting reports an unusually large attendance 
and an exceptionally good program. At the business 
meeting of the Commercial Section, the following 
were elected officers for next year: President, Miss 
Minnie James of Maryville, Vice-President, Miss 
Mabel Marr of Maryville; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Opal Stone of Ridgeway. 


*#4*% 


ESSEX COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS, held 
an annual Shorthand and Typewriting Contest 
which was open to all high schools of the county, 
with a stipulation that only regularly enrolled stu- 
dents, carrying at least four subjects and passing in 
three may enter. The Haverhill High School team 
of shorthand writers, consisting of Alice Mitchell 
and Gladys Noyes, won first place in the shorthand 
contest held last May. W. J. Sanders is head of the 
commercial department in the Haverhill High 
School. Both Miss Mitchell and Miss Noyes were 
— in the class conducted by Mrs. Ethel G. 

mith. 


EK 


THE AUGUSTIN BUSINESS COLLEGE of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, has recently moved into 
larger quarters at 608-610 Canal Street in the heart 
of New Orleans business district. School men 
visiting New Orleans will receive a cordial welcome 
if they call upon the genial Principal, Professor L. S. 
Augustin, when in New Orleans. You will find the 
reception to be typical of what is expected of true 
southern hospitality. 


*#4% 
D. J. BLANKENSHIP is in charge of the com- 
mercial work this year 
in the High School at 
York, Nebraska. He is 
a graduate of the High 
School and of the State 
Teachers’ College at Peru, 
Nebraska. 
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EXERCISES IN ADVANCED BOOKKEEPING 





’ 

These exercises were selected from the Secretarial Text of ‘‘20th Century 
Bookkeeping and Accounting’’. This will serve as an announcement of 
the publication of a new ‘20th Century’’ text (No. 4) and practice set 
(No. 25) intended for use in secretarial courses. Part I of this text is the 
same as the regular edition, it being assumed that a student taking a 
secretarial course needs to learn the fundamental principles of bookkeeping 
before specializing in any particular branch of the subject. The secretarial 
work is introduced in Part II and provides information in regard to the 
keeping of books for individuals whose income is not derived from the 
operation of a mercantile or manufacturing business. 











Exercise No. 1, Reports for Physicians 


Below is given a Trial Balance taken from the general ledger of Robinson & Broadwell, practicing 
physicians. They own the building at 749 New Street, which is used as an office and private hospital. 


TRIAL BALANCE, DECEMBER 331, 1092... 
City National Bank 


ee eee eee eee Re ee $36,752.91 
ce EES A eee ae re eee 50.00 
Pees SAT EGUNG. TAO). 6a. 5 ions e sso icasiosisseacs.cs * Se 
| Er ee ee re ee mee 387.50 
ie ahaha hl alk th Saab ih ci Bie Abe vie sarin AON Tata 10,000 .00 
i saint ike the aoe hy LoS Behn ina cn on, +55 -hible uki a ATA phedioe,« seh nicl 12,500.00 
I is hao oP yee so Eve bus sos Fe oeebse 92 50s $ 750.00 
NS POLE COOL COR TEE TT RE Te 2,250.65 
rr OD oi ocecccncaneuep eneeee ne tewse ns 725.80 
EE SEE OO OE OL ET PO, OTST,” 5,375.55 
NS ES Se ee 1,350.00 
NE SEALE EOE OOO EEE DE OCR RET 1,247.75 
NE EE re ere none 325.00 
NE EE SS er ere een ee ae 8,564.50 
TN A EEE MIND, 66 owxns' dees vin deeeavensanlintae 1,886.92 
EE EE ee Pee ee rer ey eae = 675.00 
ee ee ee 135.50 
hg 5 si aeaiaynx nein aie a pos ahce ome bis kw 1,145.52 
NS ES sau > A ueRip sada eu ncae oa deco vanaees 10,000.00 
CN RE a Po oe ame ee rie 18,667.44 
I ee te once du Pee eh cede eee ue oh 18,667.44 
Tern fo ea tise ules. ak wow Shes vay de seat dow 185.50 
re CE Cee cre ty th eee oe kee «Rae 140.00 
Re me IE CIO. cg os os oe. cca cp ects dipewasbers vanes 32,567.40 
Se I c.f o% sO. cust aae ses de ses agen ebm aan 22,552.40 
tye ela ERS oS de, gS Smet | Rleae «De re arae-aaeeae 7155.48 
INI cst, ote ene cated ma eeae eee ens coos 3,652.87 
I Vaso ak oa cb aude Soe hes eile moans s 2 2,400.00 
Sct Un nw eMac wee deus ce Se 2,750.00 
cat ae ARE REISS AN Sa Bagel or ary gh aN at 13,560.62 
ES Sick Lene cis ws sad aise aan ss aee nee eae er teak 562.50 
I oe ie th See On, tte a Sean ae Wee ences alten ec ge 1,250.00 
ME. tnd rad acon oc aaa cae ea Re ae ee ae eek Lees 2,257.60 
Ay Sali ir, cle GPR I ai ars eg Sait: lat Mar ta, a NN 250.00 
Ae G's ohare opr cae Ss aired ce ak les ik ae OREN ESP ETA 85.50 


I So a A am ce oem ea mak oe ha ye lea wads 147.50 


ACCRUALS, DEFERRED ITEMS AND DEPRECIATION 

The expired insurance applicable to the building is $645.65, office equipment, $35.90, and hospital, 
$141.27. Office supplies on hand $210.50, accrued wages due hospital attendants $425.25, depreciation on 
building 2%, office equipment 10%, hospital equipment 15%, surgical equipment 15%, electrical equip- 
ment 10%, and library 5%. 

The student is required to (a) make adjusting entries for the accruals, deferred items and depreciation, 
(b) post these to a Workirig Sheet and complete the Working Sheet, (c) prepare the Balance Sheet, (d) pre- 
pare the Statement of Income and Expense, and (e) prepare journal entries to close the income and expense 
accounts. The profit or loss is to be shared equally by the partners. 
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Jan. 3. 


15. 
Feb. 10. 


28. 


Mar. 1. 


10. 
20. 
April 8. 
15. 
17. 


29. 
May 1. 


15. 


Exercise No. 58, Transactions for a Builder 


Philip B. Peters has $2,000.00 cash and four lots which cost him $1,200.00 each or $4,800.00 for 
the four. These lots are located at Nos. 200, 202, 204 and 206 Winton Avenue. Since he plans 
to build on each lot he desires that an account be opened with each under the title of the 
number and name of the street. 

Debit Cash for $2,000.00 and an account with each of the four lots for the cost price of the lot; credit 
Philip B. Peters for his total assets. 

Arranged with Central Trust Company for a loan of $21,000.00 secured by a mortgage on the 
four lots, cash on this loan to be advanced as follows: $3,000.00 at once, $1,500.00 on each 
house when the foundation is completed, $1,500.00 when the roof has been placed on each 
house and $1,500.00 on each house when it is completed and ready for sale. The Central Trust 
Company agrees to loan the purchaser of each house 60% of the sale price and to release their 
claim on the house and lot as it is sold. Interest at 6% from the date the cash is advanced. 

Debit Central Trust Company and credit Mortgage Payable for the full amount of the loan. Debit 

Cash and credit Central Trust Company for the amount advanced on this date. As the amount is 
advanced by the bank the Central Trust Company account will be credited. Mortgage Payable 
account will be debited at the time the proportional part of the mortgage is cancelled. 

Contracted with Day Construction Company to build the foundation for the four houses per 
specifications for $5,260.00, the work to be completed before March 1, one-half payable 
when the excavation is completed and the other half when the foundation is completed. 
On account of lot No. 200 being on the corner the cost of constructing the foundation is 
$100.00 more than the other three. 

Memorandum entry is all that is required. 

Paid $78.60 taxes on the four lots. 

Charge each lot with one-fourth of the taxes. 

Paid Day Construction Company $2,630.00, one-half of contract in accordance with agreement. 
The account with No. 200 Winton Ave. will be charged with $50.00 more than the other three lots. 


Gave Day Construction Company check for $2,000.00 and note for $630.00 due in 60 days with 
interest at 6%, balance due on contract. 
Gave Cooper Bros. a contract to construct the four houses at the following prices: 


ee $4,550.00 to be completed before May 1 
IN ob o's onircssiwesc veces 4,200.00 to be completed before May 15 
BE I I iidisis 6bsb Jhuwdeosnecion 4,250.00 to be completed before June 1 
I FIG oo isin oh odie cone iecas oe 4,300.00 to be completed before June 15 


One-half of the contract price on each house to be paid when the roof is on and the balance 
when completed. 


Memorandum entry is all that is required at this time. As the payments are made on this contract 
the account with the house on which the payment is to apply will be debited and Cash credited. 

Received $6,000.00 from Central Trust Company per agreement. 

Paid Cooper Bros. $1,000.00 to apply on the construction of house at No. 200 Winton Ave. 

Paid Cooper Bros. $500.00 to apply on construction of house at No. 202 Winton Ave. 

The roof on the house at No. 200 Winton Ave. was completed and in accordance with contract 
paid Cooper Bros. $1,2'75.00 balance of one-half of the cost of house. 

Received $1,500 from Central Trust Company as per agreement. 

The roof on'the house at No. 202 Winton Ave. was completed and in accordance with contract 
paid Cooper Bros. $1,600.00 balance of one-half of the cost of the house. 

Received $1,500.00 from Central Trust Company per agreement. 

Gave Day Construction Company check for $636.30 in payment for note and interest due today. 

The house at 200 Winton Ave. has been completed. Gave Cooper Bros. check for $2,275.00, 
balance due as per contract. 

Received from Central Trust Company $1,500.00 per agreement. 

Sold house at 200 Winton Ave. for $10,000.00 to O. B. Milton. Received in payment cash 
$2,500.00, second mortgage for $1,500.00 payable in three years with interest at 6% from 
date and cancellation of $6,000.00 on general mortgage. O. B. Milton pays all legal expenses 
in connection with the sale, and the taxes for the current year. 

Debit Cash for the amount of cash received, Mortgage Receivable for the amount of the second mort- 
gage which Mr. Peters has agreed to accept and Mortgage Payable for the amount cancelled on the 
general mortgage. Credit the account with the house at 200 Winton Ave. for the selling price of 
the house. 

Received $1,500.00 from the Central Trust Company. 

The roof on the house at 204 Winton Ave. is completed and in accordance with contract paid 

Cooper Bros. $2,125.00. 

Received $1,500.00 from Central Trust Company. 

The house at 202 Winton Ave. has been completed. Gave Cooper Bros. check for $2,100.00, 
balance due as per contract. 
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Received $1,500.00 from Central Trust Company. 

The roof on the house at 206 Winton Ave. has been completed. Paid Cooper Bros. $2,150.00, 
one-half of the cost of house, per contract. 

Sold house at 202 Winton Ave. to Andrew Castelberry for $9,000.00. Received in payment 
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cash $2,500.00, second mortgage for $1,500.00 due in three years with interest at 6% and 
cancellation of $5,000.00 on general mortgage. 


The house at 204 Winton Ave. has been completed. Gave Cooper Bros. check for $2,125.00, 


Sold the house at 204 Winton Ave. for $9,100.00. Received in payment $2,600.00 cash, second 


mortgage for $1,500.00 due in three years at 6% and cancellation of $5,000.00 on general 


The house at 206 Winton Ave. has been completed. Gave Cooper Bros. check for $2,150.00, 


Gave Central Trust Company a check for $3,744.60 in payment for the balance due on money 


advanced, $3,500.00, and adjustment of interest on loan $244.60. The general mortgage of 


Debit Mortgage Payable for $5,000.00, the amount of the general mortgage, which has not been can- 
celled, and Interest Cost for $244.60 interest on the loan; credit Central Trust Company for the 
difference between the amount of the loan and the amount advanced and Cash for the amount paid 


June 1. Received $1,500.00 from Central Trust Company. 
I. 
balance due as per contract. 
9. 
mortgage. 
15. 
balance due as per contract. 
16. Sold the house at 206 Winton Ave. for $8,500.00 cash. 
17. 
$21,000 has been cancelled and returned to us. 
$3,744.60. 
June 20. 


Sold the second mortgage on house at 200 Winton Ave. to Central Trust Company for $1,300.00. 


No interest is to be considered in connection with this mortgage, the loss is to be charged to the account 


with the house at 200 Winton Ave. 


The student is required to record each transaction in journal form, post, take a Trial Balance and pre- 
pare the Balance Sheet and Statement of Profit and Loss, showing the profit on each piece of property. 





BUSINESS MEN 
of Pikeville, Kentucky 


Offer Prizes to Pupils of Commercial 
Department in High School 


A commercial department was introduced in the 
High School at Pikeville, Kentucky, this fall under 
the direction of Dr. Gordon Mullin, who has 
recently returned from an extensive trip abroad, 
during which time he was engaged in research 
work. Following is a list of prizes which will be 
awarded to pupils of the commercial department 
at the end of the year: 


Best stenographer—Memorial gold medal, costing 
$25. 

Best transcript of letter dictated at rate of 125 
words per minute—$10 gold piece by L. A. Runyon. 

Best transcript of letter dictated at rate of 100 
words per minute—One dozen $15 photographs. 
(Maggard’s Studio.) 

Best transcript of letter dictated at rate of 80 
words per minute—Gold fountain pen. (Builders 
Supply Co.) 

Neatest set of Part III graduating Books in Book- 
keeping—To boy, $5 gold. (Day and Night National 
Bank.) To girl, ladies’ hat. (Mrs. Kate D. Hatcher.) 

High grade of the two—2 pounds Hand Loom 
paper and envelopes. (Nave and Wiley, Druggists.) 

Neatest set Part II Bookkeeping—$5 gold or 
equivalent. (Pikeville Dry Cleaning Co., Marcus 
Bolling.) 

Neatest set Part I Bookkeeping—$5 gold or 
equivalent. (Anderson’s Department Store.) 
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Best bookkeeper; must complete Part III—$5 
gold. (Pikeville National Bank.) 


Special to student of typewriting of 125 word 
class for neatest and most accurate test paper— 
Fountain pen. (Call Brothers.) 

Neatest and most accurate test paper, 110 words 
per minute class—$5 gold or equivalent. (George 
W. Coleman, Secretary Board of Education.) 

Neatest and most accurate test paper 100 words 
per minute class—$5 gold or equivalent. (New 
Grocery Store, A. H. Wellman, Prop.) 

Neatest and most accurate test paper 90 words 
per minute class—Silk umbrella. (P. H. Owens.) 

Neatest and most accurate test paper 75 words 
per minute class—$5 desk set. (Home Furniture Co.) 


Neatest and most accurate test paper 60 words 
per minute class—To boy, $5 in gold. (Kentucky 
Wholesale Grocery Co.) To girl, six months’ free 
pass. (Liberty Theatre.) 

Neatest and most accurate test paper, 50 words 
per minute class—Fountain pen. (Pike County 
News.) 

Neatest and most accurate test paper, 40 words 
or graduating class—To girl, gold fountain pen. 
(J. M. Rutroff, Jeweler.) To boy, $5 in gold. 
(Cherocola Bottling Co.) 

Best transcript of letter, 110 words per minute, 
graduating class—To boy, $5 in gold. (First National 
cay” To girl, $5 in gold. (Pikeville Planing Mill 
Co. 


Neatest secretary, student of shorthand, book- 
keeping and typewriting—Sheaffer pencil. (Shivel 
Drug Store.) 

To high grade of the two—Silver loving cup by 
the Pike County Chamber of Commerce. 
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REPORT ON BOOKKEEPING TEST NUMBER ONE 


Bookkeeping Test, Number One, Series A, which was announced in our letter 
of September 25, had been used before October 15 by three thousand five hundred 
seventy-four schools. As requests were still coming in, it will undoubtedly be used 
during the school year by a total of more than four thousand schools. 


Below is given a report for an average class of twenty students. On account of 
the necessity of compiling the averages in time to publish in this issue of “The Balance 
Sheet”, it was necessary to base this report upon the first three hundred fifty-seven 
score cards returned to us. Later a new series of averages may be compiled, based upon 
a larger number of reports. It is doubtful, however, if the results secured from a larger 
number will be much different. 














Scores 
Pupil Section Total 
No. I 2 3 4 
Een 32 30 27 17 106 
ian. S2 30 26 16 104 
Beit at ahs SZ 30 25 15 102 
is aad SZ 30 24 15 101 
Riigwiceis 32 50 23 15 100 
Bese 50 350 24 14 98 
| ES 29 30 23 14 96 
Reuvates 29 30 22 14 95 
nee 29 30 21 13 93 
_ eae 29 30 21 12 92 
OE Se. 28 30 21 12 91 
ists pak 27 30 21 12 90 
ee 26 30 21 12 89 
RR 26 30 21 11 88 
See 26 30 21 10 87 
We ee Se 25 50 21 9 85 
_, Pe 24 30 20 9 83 
he acts af 25 | ° 30 |- 20 8 81 
tee 21 28 19 8 76 
ipa 20 25 18 7 70 

















In each case, the median or the middle figure was taken as the average. This was 
done in order that too much emphasis would not be given to any especially high or 
low grades. The median was frequently the mode or the most common figure. This 
was particularly true among the higher scores where there was a smaller variation 
than among the lower. 

Bookkeeping Test, Number Two, Series A, will be announced within a few 
days. In requesting copies of this test, please use the label which will be enclosed with 
our letter. The handling of several thousand orders for tests requires considerable 
office work. Your using the label will make it possible to handle your request promptly 
and will insure speedier delivery. 
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NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERATION 
To meet in 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
December 28, 29, 30, 1925 


HE National Commercial Teachers’ Federation will hold its twenty-eighth annual meeting in Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, on December 28, 29, and 30, 1925. 


The Executive Committee at its meeting in February decided on a three-day session beginning 
at nine o'clock December 28, and closing with the annual banquet on December 30. This will give all who 
attend ample time to return to their homes in time for the New Year celebrations. 


The Local Committee has arranged a splendid program for the General Sessions, and the Chairmen of 


the different Sections are making up programs of unusual interest for teachers in the different fields of com- 
mercial education. 


The following well-known educators have accepted positions on the General Program. 

Dr. Randall J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, will make the address of wel- 
come on Monday, December 28, at 1:30 p. m. The response will be made by President 
C. M. Yoder. 

Professor Herman Schneider, Dean, College of Engineering and Commerce, University of 
Cincinnati, will deliver an address on Cooperative Training in Commerce on Tuesday 
at 9:30. Dean Schneider is the father of Cooperative Training and has a world-wide repu- 
tation in this field of education. 

Mr. Arnon W. Welch, Attorney at Law in New York, formerly Director of Commercial 
Education at East Orange, N. J., is also on the program for the Tuesday session. 

Mr. Charles M. Hay, Attorney at Law and public speaker will deliver the main address at the 
Wednesday morning general session. His topic will be “World Peace Through Educa- 
tion”. All who heard him speak at the Federation meeting in St. Louis in 1921 on “Dis- 
——— as a Business Proposition” will look forward with great pleasure to hearing 

im again. 

Mr. Edward D. Roberts, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, will also be on 
the Wednesday program. The subject of his address will be “School Administration”. 
Mr. Roberts is keenly interested in all types of education and is especially able in this 
particular field. 

Another well-known educator has tentatively accepted a place on the General Program. 


A reception will be given on Monday evening at 8:00. The Culp String Quartette will give an hour's 
concert of chamber music. This organization has played together for many years and is famous for its wonder- 
ful skill and technique in high grade music. The concert will be followed by dancing. 


It has been thought best to leave Tuesday night open for group dinners and theatre parties. 


The Annual Banquet will be held on Wednesday evening at 6:30 in the beautiful Roof Garden of 
Hotel Gibson. This will be the crowning and closing session of the Federation. In addition to the usual 
features of the Annual Banquet, Mr. Howard Hafford, the noted radio tenor will give a group of songs in 
his well-known charming manner. The Cincinnati Male Quartette will also give a splendid concert during 


the evening. A!l musical offerings given during the different sessions will be of the high type for which 
Cincinnati is noted. 


The certificate plan of one and one-half fare for transportation on all railroads coming into Cincinnati 
will be in effect. 


Hotel Gibson, the finest hotel in the Middle West, will be the place of all our meetings. This splendid 
hotel, recently completed, is magnificent in all of its appointments. It has 1,037 rooms, 450 of which are 
moderate in price and beautifully furnished. It has a number of dining rooms and cafeteries with prices 
to suit any purse. It is in the heart of the city and the theatre and shopping district. Room reservations 
should be made early and direct to the Hotel Management. 


Commercial teachers come to Cincinnati December 28, 29, and 30. You will be well cared for educa- 
tionally, and socially. You will get an inspiration that will be a great satisfaction to you for the rest of the 
school year. Make the Hotel Gibson your home for three days. You will feel like a millionaire and you can 
do it on a schoo! teacher's salary. 


Through the courtesy of ““The Balance Sheet” the complete program will be published in the December 
issue. 


You owe it to yourself and your school to attend this convention. 
IRVING R. GARBUTT 


Chairman, Local Committee 
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NOVEMBER CONVENTIONS 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs National Park 
November 12, 13, 14 
COLORADO (Sectional Meetings) 
Grand Junction 
November 5, 6, 7 
Pueblo 
November 5, 6, 7 
Denver 
November 5, 6, 7 


KANSAS (Sectional Meetings) 
Coffeyville 
November 5, 6, 7 
Dodge City 
November 5, 6, 7 
Kansas City 
November 5, 6, 7 
Emporia 
November 5, 6, 7 
Salina 
November 5, 6, 7 
Wichita 
November 5, 6, 7 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
November 27, 28 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul 
November 5, 6 


MISSOURI 
St. Louis 
November 11, 12, 13, 14 
NEBRASKA (Sectional Meetings) 
Alliance 
November 5, 6, 7 
Hastings 
November 5, 6, 7 
Holdrege 
November 5, 6, 7 
Lincoln 
November 5, 6, 7 
Norfolk 
November 5, 6, 7 
maha 
November 5, 6, 7 
NEW YORK (Sectional Meetings) 
Buffalo 
November 19, 20 
Elmira 
November 5, 6 
Rochester 
November 4, § 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mitchell 
November 16, 17, 18 
TEXAS 
Dallas 
November 26, 27, 28 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington 
November 5, 6, 7 
SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
Chattanooga 
November 26, 27, 28 


HOW TO TAKE A CITY SURVEY 
(Continued from page 14) 

It would now be well to place the revised plan 
with questions before a body of business men such 
as the Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary or the 
Kiwanis clubs. A committee composed of business 
men and the teacher promoting the plan should be 
formed to analyze the plan and the questions and 
to suggest beneficial changes. 

The work of carrying on the survey might be 
done through the medium of circular letters with 
a follow up of the letters from which no reply 
came. A better way would seem to be to have the 
teachers of the school visit the different industries. 
In this way the replies to the questions would be 
made more intelligently and the teachers would get 
a helpful introduction to the business atmosphere 
of the community. Pupils in certain conditions could 
help in the survey. 

After the replies are received, they must be 
analyzed and tabulated so that conclusions are clear 
and the steps to be taken in reorganizing the course 
can be well planned. 








eh AD A 
Public Schools Department 


Geo. A. Macon, President of the Public 
Schools Department of the National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, writes that 
the following speakers will appear on the 
program of a section meeting to be held at 
2:00 p. m., December 29, 1925: 


““A Modern High School Program” by 
J. L. Highsaw, Principal, Technical High 
School, Memphis, Tennessee. 


“An Effective Method of Teaching Book- 
keeping in High School” by M. E. Stude- 
baker, Indiana State Normal School, Muncie, 
Indiana. 


Round Table led by L. L. Jones, Berea, 
Ohio. 


Another meeting will be held at 3:30 p. 
m., December 30, with the following speakers 
on the program: 


“Commerce and Industry; Its Place and 
Function in a Commercial Course” by Jessie 
B. Strate, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


“Shorthand Dictation, Typing and Filing” 
by Mrs. L. A. BuDahn, State Teachers’ 
College, Kent, Ohio. 


Round Table led by E. F. Killam, Super- 
visor of Commercial Education, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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AIMS OF THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 





mercial education. 





Note: C. Snyder, Principal of the High School at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
recently asked each of his teachers to turn in a list of ‘‘Aims’’. 
lowing list was turned in by Everett W. Blethen, head of the Commercial 
Department, and we believe it will prove of interest to our readers, all of 
whom are either teaching commercial subjects or are interested in com- 


The fol- 








1. To develop in pupils the ability to handle 
figures accurately and rapidly. 


2: To emphasize the training especially in the 
solution of problems, such as the pupil will meet in 
after life, as computation of interest, discount, etc. 


3. To familiarize the pupil with correct busi- 
ness forms, such as the check book, promissory notes, 
bank drafts, etc. 


4. To give fundamental drills in basic mathe- 
matical processes as a foundation for bookkeeping 
courses. 


5. To develop an understanding of the impor- 
tance of physical environment on man’s life. 


6. To give the pupils a glimpse and a better 
understanding of the world of commerce and its 
possibilities. 


7. To bring about a better appreciation of the 
United States by emphasizing its potentialities and 
its preeminence in the commercial world. 


8. To teach fundamentals of modern law such 
as contracts, negotiable instruments, property 
transfers, etc. 


9. Toespecially familiarize the students with 
Wisconsin Statutes in so far as they differ from those 
of other states. 


10. To emphasize the need for law and for 


obedience to law as prime requisites in everyday life. 


11. To present correct principles and practices 


in bookkeeping. 


12. To develop initiative, individual thinking 
and self-reliance by placing the student upon his own 
resources. 


13. To acquaint pupils with various business 
forms. 
14. To suggest home practice through in- 


dividual budgeting and expense accounts. 
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15. To try to meet the needs of all the pupils in 
the class through the graded assignment. 


16. To emphasize the practical application of 
bookkeeping as a means of earning a living. 


17. To exploit the student's mind and interests 
in order to interest him in higher accounting. 


18. To emphasize the practical use-that may be 
made of a knowledge of shorthand. 


19. To drill the students in the requirements of 
a business office. 


20. Toemphasize accuracy rather than speed in 
typewriting. 


21. To insist upon neatness in all work. 


22. To teach pupils how to fold letters and 


address envelopes. 


23. To. teach the proper method of using a 
typewriter. 


24. To give as much practice as possible in 
office work. 


25. Tocooperate with business men by sending 
senior stenographers out into real situations where- 
ever possible. 


26. To develop the atmosphere of the commer- 
cial field by visiting banks, book stores, offices and 
by court-reporting work. 


27. To continually drill in the rapid reading of 
shorthand notes. 


28. To train students in proper care of all makes 
of machines. 


29. To acquaint students with history of 
commercial subjects. 


30. To set and hold a high standard in all 
commercial work. 
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CLOSE RACE 


The plaintiff, a voluble Italian, talked as fast as 
his knowledge of English would permit. 

Looking down at the official reporter, the Italian 
noticed for the first time that his testimony was 
being reduced in writing (the reporter was trying 
his best to keep up), and thereupon began to talk 
faster than ever, until finally he burst forth: 

“Don’t writa so fast; I can’ta keep up with you.” 


*** 


A TIP TO SOME ACTORS 


Little David, who was reciting at a Christmas 
entertainment, bowed and was leaving the stage 
while finishing the last line. When he reached his 
mother, who was seated in the audience, she asked: 

“Why, David, what was your hurry?” 

He exclaimed, “I wanted to get down in time to 
clap for myself”. 


KK 


Henriette had been naughty, and her mother 
got angry and said instead of punishing her she 
would just get a good little girl in place of her. 
Henriette stopped crying and started to laugh, 
saying, “You can’t trade me”. Her mother was 
surprised, and asked her why. “Well”, said Hen- 
riette, ‘‘no lady will trade you a good little girl to 
get a worser one”’. 


EK 


MIGHT DO EITHER 


Anxious Old Lady—“I say, my good man, is 
this boat going up or down"? 

Deckhand—“Well, she’s a leaky old tub, mum, 
so I shouldn’t wonder if she was going down. But 
then, again, her b’ilers ain’t none too good, so she 
might go up”. 


OK 


Rastus—“Whah yo’ gwine’’? 

Sambo—“Home”. 

Rastus—“Home! Ah thought you an’ yo’ missis 
had a ruckus dis mo’nin’.” 

Sambo—“Yeah—huh. But Ah done jes thought 
o” sompin’ mo’ to say”. 


KK 


TOLD IN THE HOTELS 


When the teacher read a story about a man who 
swam 2 river three times before breakfast one 
youngster giggled. 

“What makes you laugh, James”? she asked. 
“You do not doubt that a trained swimmer could 
do that, do you”? 

“No, ma’m, but why didn’t he make it four and 
get back to the side where his clothes were”? 
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A business man who loved to think of himself as 
a go-getter and a self-made man was preaching to an 
office boy, just engaged. 

“Young man,” he said. “This is an age of speciali- 
zation. A jack-of-all-trades gets nowhere today. 
Think, my boy, is there anything you can do better 
than anyone else”? 

“Yes, sir,” said the youngster—“read my own 
writing”. 

AK 


TOO MANY 


“Mother, is it true that an apple a day keeps the 
doctor away’? 

“Yes, Willie. Why”? 

““Cause if it is, I kept about ten doctors away 
this morning—but I'm afraid one’ll have to come 
soon”. 


*** 


First Porter—*You sure have one big mouth”. 
Second Porter—‘Say, man, that ain’t no keyhole 
in the front of your face”. 


KK 


NOT GUILTY 


First Steno.—*The idea of you working steady 
eight hours a day! I would not think of such a 
thing!” 

Second Steno.—“Neither would I. It was the 
boss that thought of it’’. 


4% 


A little fellow who had just felt the hard side 
of the slipper turned to his mother for consolation. 

“Mother,” he asked, “did grandpa thrash father 
when he was a little boy”’? 

“Yes,” answered his mother impressively. 

“And did his father thrash him when he was 
little”? 

x. es 

“And did his father thrash him”? 

—_ 

A pause. 

“Well, who started this thing, anyway”? 


EK 


“SOLD AT LAST” 


““Persistency in inserting the same advertisement, 
with no change of wording or illustration, is a trait 
of some advertisers. 

““A prospective customer wrote to a firm whose 
advertisement never seemed to change: 

“Have noted your picture of one pair corduroy 
pants in Home Magazine for past four months. More 
I see them better I like them. If not sold as yet, 
please enter my order for same.’ ” 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed in care of “The Balance Sheet,” 


Third and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, unless otherwise 


indicated in the advertisement. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Certified Public Accountant, New York State, 
——_ teacher of bookkeeping and account- 
; also teach other commercial subjects, in- 
’ clu Pitman Stenography, desires business 
school association, evenings preferred; a my 
of rendering service ofan the | business lines of 
the school. Address, No. 389. 


Young man with eight years’ 
teaching co: subjects, three years’ 
college credits in normal schools and — 
wants place in public high school as head 
commercial department. Must be a full-time 
— and in school of fair size which offers 

advanced courses in the work. Address, No. 390. 


Experienced teacher of commercial branches 
desires a position with a good school. Familiar 
with the leading texts and can 
handle a department or manage a schook 
dress, No. 391. 











Position wanted as manager of a business 
ootiege by a man of experience who can teach 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand and 20th Century Book- 
keeping. Is at present active as a teacher and 
solicitor for one of the largest New York Ci 
business schools. Would prefer Florida or 
ifornia. ddress, Position, c/o Balance Sheet, 
Room 407, 104 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





Man and wife. Man expert pen 
teachers of Gregg Shorthand on hme 
and any modern yey of Boo = 
competent English and Training 
Experience covering several years in to ie —~* 
and small schools. Now employed. What have 
you to offer? Give location. Address, No. 406. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 

Business college in a city of 30,000. No com- 
petition, splendid territory, cheap re —— | 
time lease, equipment new. Areal 
sell reasonable. Address, No. ne 

One of the best paying schools on the Pacific 
Coast. Excellent location in a rapidly growing 
city. The best of a. a reputation 


and well advertised. e right. A real oppor- 
tunity for a good ey pone Address, No. 395. 








au business colleges, two located in cities of 
2d may nen with no competition and one 
my a college town with no competitor. All paying 
schools with erenege equipment. Cash proposi- 
tions. Address, No. 3%. 





California school for sale at invent 
reputation, well advertised. $1,000 wi 
balance terms. Retiring. 


aaa school, ca ty 100, 
$5,200 ++ $3,000 


Good 
handle; 
‘Address, No. 397, 


19th ear: 
, terms 300. 





A business school with a full enrollment, 
splendid reputation, equipment paid for, in the 
best location in the city and located in territory 
that can not be excelled. — CY at comene: 


t of reasons f - 1h 
pone oD nner WR med by addressing No.: ; 


For Sale: Old established business p coleae in 
city of 225,000 population. Possession February 1. 
for some school — who has a thousand 

dollars to invest. Address, No. 400. 





Woes to Sell: Business college located in 
large Texas city. Owner desires to devote full 
time to other interests, hence will sell school at 
a . The school = ov for itself in a 
few months. Address, No. 





a. to lease my school to reliable $ 
prefer man and wife who would be interested 

urchasing same later if everything is congenial. 

This is a real opportunity for some one -y~y even- 

tually own their own school on = 7 

eet ont at the cee e the school. 

ealth events me from continuing to run 
same. ddress, No. 405. 





For Sale: Business school, located in city of 
30,000. Will earn a net income of $4,500 per 
year for purchaser. A good tion for one 
or two aggressive teachers. ie opportunity 
for man and wife. $6,000 cash down payment 
required. Address, No. 408. 





WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


A business college man of many years’ 
ence and ample capital wishes to buy a mediu = 
sized business ege by ——— 1. School 
must be a go concern and bear the closest 
inspection. Address, No. 401. 





Experienced school man wants to buy a good 
business college. Address, No. 402. 





Ex enced school man desires to buy a grow- 
ing business college in medium sized city. If 
= mean business, write, giving details in first 
etter. Address, No. 407. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Live young penman and capable of 
t tend 20h Century Books wry It 
is a if by one ¢ the a 


ornia vacancy 
business colleges of California 


filled about December 1. tan No. 92. 





Old established school in Middle States desires 
enced 


to get in touch with an ool man 
who wants a tough _~y to handle. This 
position calls for the abili in students 
against the hardest kind bd... tion. If you 


cco willing ¢p back your egtaten ty 
ing your ability you can make from $3,000 to 


$5,000 is year and be permanently located. 
cildress. 0. 393. 





- For Sale: 


: - Used commercial school 
equipment. 
dress, No. 


pants articles wanted. Ad- 














PETERS’ COMMERCIAL LAW 


A Standard Text 
for 


Secondary Schools 


METHOD 


Legal principles are developed through cases, the method fol- 
lowed in modern law colleges. The shortness of the time available 
makes impossible the use of the case method exclusively. Complete 
discussions of all principles are therefore provided. Questions are 
given at the end of each chapter to assist the teacher in conducting 
class discussions. 


INTEREST 


The author has had much experience as a teacher of Commercial 
Law, through which he has learned how to make explanations of 
legal principles simple enough to be understood by any student. 
When Peters’ Commercial Law is used there is no danger of a student 
being discouraged through inability to prepare his lessons. The 
use of cases and questions makes the class recitations attractive 
and thus adds interest to the course. 


CONTENT 


Peters’ Commercial Law discusses the subjects with which it is 
most essential a beginning student be familiar. Some of the more 
important divisions are: Property, Contracts, Negotiable Instru- 
ments, Guaranty and Surety, Sales of Personal Property, Bailments, 
Common Carriers, Agency, Master and Servant, Partnership, Cor- 


porations, Insurance, Real Property, Business Crimes and History 
of a Lawsuit. 


AUTHORITY 





The author is an attorney and a teacher of Commercial Law of 
many years’ experience. To further guarantee accuracy, each part 
of the text was read by a specialist. The names of these attorneys 
are given in the preface of the text. 





If you wish to consider the adoption of Peters’ Com- 
mercial Law for use in your classes, a sample will be sent 
upon request. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
THIRD AND VINE STREETS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


104 Fifth Ave., 542 S. Dearborn St., 516 Mission St., 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 





